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2 Birds’ with one Stone’ 


* Bird No. 1—Greater advance in pure 
mathematics skills 


Bird No. 2—Social-economic informa- 
tion and citizenship 


* The Stone: 


Boyce-Beatty MATHEMATICS 
of EVERYDAY LIFE Series 


7th or 8th Grade 
FINANCE UNIT—Mathematics in terms of family life, 74c 
HEALTH UNIT—Mathematics in terms of health today, 84c 


8th or 9th Grade 
LEISURE UNIT—Mathematics in terms of leisure activities, 84c 
GEOMETRY UNIT—tThe practical applications of geometry, 96c 


All 4 Semesters 


DRILL UNIT—Fundamental drill exercises and diagnostic tests, 85c 


Motivated Mathematics is Fasier 
for Pupils to Learn 


The three social-economic mathematics Units of this series present their 
mathematics exercises in terms of important social and economic prob- 
lems. These problems are developed around the focus points of the 
pupil’s self-interest. This sound, basic motivation of mathematics work 
is responsible for the fact that pupils actually like their Boyce-Beatty 
classes. And the fact that teachers using this series have obtained un- 
usually satisfactory results. The Geometry Unit offers pupils a profitable 
and enjoyable introduction to formal geometry by interesting them in 
the practical applications of the theories. The Drill Unit is the most 
scientific drill book yet published, and the most economical for a school 
to use. The Boyce-Beatty series is superior for all junior-high-school 
classes—and strikingly superior for classes of non-academic or back- 
ward pupil on the senior-high-school level. 


30-DAY APPROVAL—Net price of § Units, $3.38 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. ?%2"3.0"" 
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As the Editor Sees It 








The Board of Education of the Com- 
munity High School at Delavan, Illinois, 
recently voted to make all activities— 
athletics. dramatics, programs, parties, 
dances, assemblies, school paper, year- 
book, etc.—free to all students. This 
Board very wisely took the position that 
these activities have a very definite 
value in the educational program and 
consequently their expense should be in- 
cluded in the cost of education. Accord- 
ing to Superintendent Elden D. Finley, 
“The plan has met with a very favor- 
able reaction in the community.” Con- 
gratulations, Delavan! 





Teachers’ strikes are somewhat un- 
usual, but they do occur. We know of 
one case in which the 100 teachers of an 
Eastern school district walked out. 
While this procedure is somewhat alien 
to the schoolroom, yet undoubtedly 
there were good reasons for it because 
teachers are notably conscientious, pa- 
tient and long-suffering. Such an af- 
fair is far more of a discredit to a com- 
munity than it is to the teaching staff. 





Liberal arts colleges, especially the 
smaller ones, are facing strenuous times 
to say the least and they are hurrying— 
belatedly, but vigorously—to justify 
themselves educationally. But they are 
using the same old stuff their presi- 
dents and professors mouthed years 
ago. We’ve just read another of these, 
which tells how the college develops ob- 
servation, concentration, reasoning, im- 
agination, judgment, etc., etc., and sim- 
ilar nebulous qualities or abilities, with 
not a single word about practical good 
character or citizenship. The average 
liberal arts college—curriculum and 
teaching—is at least:a generation out 
of date. And so is any high secondary 
school that imitates it. 





Onomatopoeia, animadversion, em- 
piricist, debouch, allegretta—could you 
spell them? Well, don’t let it worry you 
because the 13-year-old Illinois eighth- 
grade champion speller missed them 
(and 17 more just about as bad) out of 
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200 words at the December, 1941, state 
spelling contest at Springfield. Wonder 
if he could use them intelligently in 
sentences? Could you? 

This contest is another of the school’s 
“public shows,” and as such probably 
has little functional value. Personally, 
we use many words which we cannot 
spell, and if we have to write them we 
have a dictionary and know how to use 
it. Spending hours on end “cramming” 
on words previously used in these con- 
tests, and on other lists of “spelling 
demons,” represents a_ utilization of 
time that could certainly be used to 
much better advantage, educationally. 





The other day we heard it again—di- 
rectly and indirectly we have heard it 
times without number— an athletic 
coach telling his team members that a 
violation of a rule was “really a viola- 
tion only if you are caught.”’ Wonder if 
he would take the same attitude toward 
the theft of his car or the murder of his 
wife? 

Was this coach an exception? With 
some little experience as a player and as 
an official, and hence with some little 
association with college and high school 
athletics and coaches, we’d say that he 
was not an exception. Doubtless many 
coaches would be as nauseated with this 
bit of athletic policy as always is the 
writer. But it is common—too common. 

Just imagine such a coach making an 
address to some community group on 
the topic “How Competitive Athletics 
Develop Character!” 





Dr. Fretwell has often stated that 
frequently we can learn as much from 
listening to descriptions of failures of 
activities as we can from listening to 
descriptions of successes. This is good 
logic. However, we humans love to ex- 
ult over our successes but dislike to talk 
about our failures. In Frank Meyer’s, 
“A Student Court Passes” (page 227), 
you will find an account of an intelli- 
gently analyzed failure—together with 
the appropriate lessons. We can use 
other similar stories. 
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agreement that so-called “extra-cur- 

ricular,” or allied activities, make very 
significant contributions to the objectives of 
modern education. To give undue attention 
and time to such activities might, however, 
operate against Herbert Spencer’s ideal of a 
complete education. For several decades edu- 
cators have been cognizant of the need for 
sensible and effective control of various allied 
activities, but certain pressure groups have 
made it practically impossible for the high 
school principal to prevent over-emphasis or 
to bring about desirable de-emphasis. 

In some states the State Association of 
Secondary School Principals rendered ef- 
fective assistance in setting up certain re- 
strictions and in mapping out what seemed 
reasonable. However, the need for somewhat 
greater authority and prestige became ap- 
parent in order that the schools might strike 
proper balance between the curricular and 
the extra-curricular or allied activities. 

Seventeen of the twenty high school prin- 
cipals who were members of the North Cen- 
tral Association’s Commission on Secondary 
Schools requested on April 4, 1940, that the 
Association take same action to help them 
control interschool activities which cut across 
state lines and which are sponsored and con- 
trolled by organizations not directly responsi- 
ble to the various state high school principals’ 
associations. The Commission thereupon em- 
powered its Committee of Seven to make or 
direct a study of the situation, and to report 
recommendations for action at its 1941 meeting. 

The Committee of Seven then decided to 
conduct the now well known referendum on 
music and other non-athletic contests in the 
fall of 1940. Every one of the nearly 3,000 
high schools accredited by the North Central 
Association was given an opportunity to vote 
on the various questions posited, and the re- 
sults are of more than passing interest. The 
questions and the results,’ expressed in terms 
of the percentage of the respondents who 
voted “Yes” or “No” follow: 

1. Do you favor action by the North Cen- 
tral Association restricting all inter- 
state or regional music contests to those 
approved by your state high school prin- 
cipals’ association or other groups to 
whom the association may delegate su- 
pervision? 

Yes: 86%; No: 14% 

2. Do you favor extending this restriction 
to state as well as interstate and re- 
gional contests? 

Yes; 78%; No: 22% 


AN saree educators today there is general 
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Control of Allied Activities 


L. R. Kivzer 
North Central Association Chairman for 
Wyoming, University of Wyoming 


3. Do you favor action by the North Cen- 
tral Association restricting all non- ath- 
letic inter-state and regional contests to 
those approved by your state high school 
principals’ association or other group to 
whom the association may delegate su- 
pervision? 

Yes: 83%; No: 17% 

4. Do you favor extending this restriction 

to state as well as inter-state and re- 

gional contests? 
Yes: 78%; No: 22% 

Do you favor action by the North Cen- 

tral Association restricting all inter- 

state and regional contests to those ap- 
proved.by your state high-school prin- 
cipals’ association or other group to 
whom the association may delegate su- 
pervision? 

Yes: 83%; No: 17% 

6. Do you favor extending this restriction 
to state as well as inter-state and re- 
gional contests? 

Yes: 77%; No:23% 

The degree of unanimity found to exist in 
the responses to the foregoing six questions 
prompted the late Dr. C. E. Pence of the Har- 
vard School for Boys, in Chicago, to remark 
somewhat facetiously that the results are 
amazingly similar to those obtained in a Hit- 
ler election. 

On the basis of the strong support indicated 
by the principals in this referendum, the 
Commission on Secondary Schools formulated 
Criterion 10b, which reads as follows: 

Allied-Activities Program. The program 
of pupil and school activities is such as to 
meet the interests and needs of the pupils 
and of the community, and is so planned 
as to contribute most effectively to the edu- 
cational program. 

To the end that all activities of the high 
school shall contribute most effectively to 
the educational program, a secondary school 
which is a member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools shall not participate in any district, 
state, interstate, or regional athletic, music, 
commercial, speech, or other contests or 
tournaments involving the participation of 
more than two schools, except those ap- 


uo 





1c, E. Pence, ‘‘Report of the Results of the 
Referendum on Contests,’’ The North Central 
Association Quarterly, 16:210-11, October, 1941. 
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proved by the State Committee, or by that 

organization recognized by the State Com- 

mittee as constituting the highest authority 
for the regulation and control of such ac- 
tivities. 

The foregoing amendment was adopted by 
the Commission on Secondary Schools on 
March 27, 1941, and was duly incorporated 
in its Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for 
the Approval of Secondary Schools for the 
year 1941-1942. This new criterion had hardly 
been printed and distributed before it be- 
came apparent that its interpretation and ap- 
plication would involve a lot of controversy. 
In spite of the fact that the Association pro- 
ceeded in a most democratic way in its de- 
cision to adopt this criterion, not a few cried: 
“Dictator,” when it appeared that some of 
their pet activities might be controlled or 
regulated. It should be pointed out clearly 
that it was not the intention of the North 
Central Association to interfere or to dictate, 
but rather to assist high school principals who 
by an overwhelming majority vote in the 
referendum asked for help in curbing certain 
activities that had become hard to manage. 


A few experiences might be of interest at 
this time. The Indiana State Committee ruled 
that schools participating in national contests 
involving the travel of pupils are considered 
a violation of Criterion 10b. The school 
authorities at Elkhart, Indiana, then withdrew 
their acceptance of an invitation to be host 
to the national band and orchestra contest, 
only to find a few days later that the invita- 
tion had been extended to a city in a neigh- 
boring state. The Committee of Seven then 
sent the following statement to all state chair- 
men: 

It is the opinion of the Committee of 
Seven that national contests involving trav- 
el of high school pupils are not to the best 
educational interests of the youth enrolled 
in secondary schools, and that the holding 
of such contests is contrary to the spirit of 
Criterion 10.... 

The Illinois High School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation and the Illinois State Committee (for 
North Central High Schools) disapproved a 
meeting of the National Scholastic Press As- 
sociation to be held in Chicago in November, 
1941. The National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion then appealed to the Committee of Seven 
on October 17, 1941, but this Committee up- 
held the Illinois High School Principals’ As- 
sociation and the Illinois State Committee. 
It was also decided that the Committee of 
Seven will consider requests of various asso- 
ciations to hold national contests, but only 
upon appeal from the decision of the various 
state committees and not before. Such as- 
sociations or organizations are directed to ap- 
ply to the various state chairmen for the 
sanctioning of their proposed meetings. 
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Not all of the state committees have taken 
the same action with regard to approval of 
various contests, but closer agreement will 
undoubtedly evolve from the March, 1942 
meeting of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools. Furthermore, there has been some 
tendency for non-North Central Association 
high schools to continue their participation in 
contests or tournaments not approved for 
member schools. The result of such a situa- 
tion is that the best schools of a state may 
feel that they have been discriminated against. 
The best solution, in the opinion of the pres- 
ent writer, is for the State Committee of the 
North Central Association to delegate to the 
State High School Athletic Association of that 
state the authority to regulate and control all 
contests pertaining to athletics, and to the 
State Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals the authority to regulate and control 
all other contests, tournaments, and festivals. 
Such a plan is feasible as long as there is 
rapport between the N.C.A. State Committee 
and the organization to which it has delegated 
authority. 


The recent experiences of the present writer 
in his capacity as North Central Association 
chairman for Wyoming are probably more or 
less typical of those of the other nineteen state 
chairmen in that he has been beseiged by 
various school men and organizations for the 
approval of many contests. Sectional music 
festivals; the state music festival; the state 
and national stock-judging contests; the na- 
tional high-school oratorical contest sponsored 
by the American Legion; the music festival 
for Region Ten; a two-state speech festival; 
and a four-state forensic tournament are some 
of the activities presented for his approval. 
It has been very helpful, indeed, to have the 
advice and support of the Wyoming Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, since 
it was to help them rather than to interfere 
with their wishes that Criterion 10b was 
formulated and adopted. 


Word has just been received from the 
Chairman of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools that state committtees are urged to 
give their approval to any contests of a na- 
tional character sponsored by the National 
Government. And so, from time to time, new. 
interpretations will make their appearance. 
Teachers and high school principals are urged 
to consult the North Central Chairman of 
their own state relative to further steps taken 
by the Association, especially after its meet- 
ing in Chicago, March 23rd to 28th, 1942. In 
the meantime, the present writer suggests 
that principals in all high schools make an 
honest attempt to schedule and approve only 
such contests as have the approval of the 
group to whom the North Central state com- 
mittee has delegated authority in their own 
states. 
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Possibilities of High School Forum Clubs 


on June 28, 1934, the following statement 

was made, “We are restoring confidence 
and well being under the rule of the people 
themselves. .. . Our government in form and 
in substance emanates from them. Its powers 
are granted by them and are to be exercised 
directly on them and for their benefit.” 


About two years before, John W. Stude- 
baker had introduced at Des Moines, Iowa, 
a new feature in shaping public opinion, the 
public forum. The idea was not new in itself. 
The name connotes the days of the Roman 
republic, and even Plato in ancient Greece 
described the benefit for questions of state 
to be discussed. In early America, the New 
England “town hall” used the feature of pub- 
lic examination of questions and problems 
of the community. But in the course of our 
development as a nation, we had come to de- 
pend on public speakers, public debates, mag- 
azines, and newspapers to formulate our opin- 
ions. These agencies did whatever studying 
and research was done on the questions, and 
the public took its choice, usually influenced 
by many other factors. 

The nineteen thirties saw the rise of the 
dictators to power and the beginning of a 
threat to democratic living. The forum idea 
came into its own literally by “leaps and 
bounds.” The public forum movement spread 
to the other cities and communities. When 
Mr. Studebaker was made Commissioner of 
Education in our Federal government, he con- 
tinued to feature the forum as democracy’s 
most effective weapon. Programs were de- 
vised, and field workers visited all parts of 
the country, organizing, demonstrating, and 
inaugurating forum programs. The schools 
seized upon the activity as a “workshop for 
democracy.” 


Small, informal groups, usually of ad- 
ministrators, had for years afforded examples 
of the potentiality within small discussion 
groups. These groups had existed more by 
accident than design, often by the chance 
presence of a dynamic personality. Now the 
schools realize, the effective usage of these 
latent powers. So within the past few years 
the public schools have been organizing dis- 
cussion groups among the students, usually 
to work in cooperation with the community 
forum. 


These discussion groups are really minia- 
ture adventures in co-operative education. 
They bring people together who can pool their 
thinking, as occasions arise, to study their 
own situations. As the superintendent of the 
Evanston, Illinois, school system states it, 


i A radio address by President Roosevelt 
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Davi A. BUNCH 
Boyden High School, 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


“Organized discussion, in fact, isa new method 
for winnowing wisdom out of experience.” 
Unshared experiences may prove experiences 
from different points of view, in order to show 
situations in which various interests are at 
stake—interests that appeal differently to 
various individuals. This is one of the sig- 
nificant contributions of group discussions. 
Each member of the group has his or her 
special sensitiveness to considerations which 
the others would slight or overlook. Together 
they form a little cross-section of the current 
thought on the situation. The necessary give- 
and-take sharpens it as a picture of human 
purposes and circumstances from which each 
one who participates gains greater clarity 
and appreciation. The whole theme puts into 
action what Charles A. Beard describes as 
the method of our society, “the methods of 
proposal, appeal, discussion, and resolution 
followed by action directed against the crisis 
at hand.” At the same time we must remem- 
ber that “teaching must at all times conform 
to the democratic conception that the human 
mind must be intelligent to achieve freedom 
and must be free to achieve intelligence.’” 


It would be too idealistic to hope that the 
introduction and use of the forum club in the 
high school would do all the things claimed 
for the public forum. We must remember and 
consider the limitation of background and in- 
terest of the adolescent. Even in public dis- 
cussion groups, the participants need experi- 
ence, and, above all, able leadership. 

What the secondary school can do is to 
begin to stimulate and encourage examination 
of pressing problems of everyday life. It has 
several advantages over the classroom. The 
pupil does not have to contend with the 
grade-fear. The topic can develop in any di- 
rection that the group wishes. The discussion 
group is likely to be more equal in ability 
and background than the classroom. 

Important as this phase is, it is the pur- 
pose here to show other uses that the forum 
club may be put to, essentially that of, (1) 
aiding the student council in its task of student 
government, (2) bridging the ‘moat,’ to tie 
the school and community, and (3) vitalizing 





1Bacon, Francis L., “Improving Education 
Through Discussion Groups,”’ in School and 
Society 46: (1937) pp. 225-31 

*Newlon, Jesse H., Education For Democracy 
in Our Time, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1939 
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the commencement as an interpretative feat- 
ure of the school program. 

In our Federal government the House of 
Representatives performs the task of reflect- 
ing the will and wishes of the nation. There 
we often have radical suggestions coming 
from legislators. High school students are 
comparable in their criticisms and suggestions 
of the high school administration as the Rep- 
resentatives are of the national government. 
It is here proposed that the forum club could 
perform the part of the “glorified messenger 
service.’” 


Let us now examine a proposed organiza- 
tion for such a scheme.‘ The entire program 
should be carefully planned before it is at- 
tempted. The membership should be open to 
all students, of course. But several precau- 
tions must be taken. If the group is scheduled 
to meet either during a class period or ac- 
tivity period, there are always those who will 
attend as an escape from less attractive ac- 
tivity, to meet friends, or just merely “to be- 
long.” Most of these expect to be entertained 
and are not willing to contribute to construc- 
tive thinking. One objection to excluding these 
is that they are the very ones who need the 
activity. If you can stimulate him, well and 
good. If you know your students well enough, 
you will know the possibilities there. 

It is suggested that the formation meetings, 
for at least the first three, be announced to 
meet after school hours. This plan will usually 
eliminate those who are not serious. Not more 
than ten or twelve pupils should belong to 
one group. In most schools it will be advisable 
to form several groups. 

Along with the various current topics that 
will be discussed by these groups, the organi- 
zation will begin to function as a “clearing 
house” for student suggestions about school 
organization and administration. As the Gallup 
poll mirrors public opinion, the student forum 
can reflect student opinion. Even the most 
radical demands when they are disected, 
scrutinized, amended, and other-wise have 
taken on a more practical aspect, become 
much softened and sensible. 


The student finds for himself as a result of 
his own deduction, his own weaknesses and 
strong points. Here the drive of “If I ran this 
school, here’s what I would do.” would usually 
dissipate itself in a constructive and prac- 
tical way. As it has already been mentioned, 
this function would be a “glorified messenger 
service.” If the group, after its investigation, 
has reached a worth-while conclusion, they 
submit it to the student council and the ad- 
ministration as a suggestion for their con- 
sideration. These agencies are, of course, un- 
der no compulsion to act on the suggestion, 
but the alert student government and prin- 
cipal will give due consideration and apprecia- 
tion to this work. Minor regulations and 
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changes will do much to give the students the 
feeling of having participated in the change, 
and every educator realizes the value of stu- 
dent initiated rules. 

Quoting from Newlon again, we find “the 
school should not and cannot be a thing apart 
from the community if it is to serve its right- 
ful purpose. Our plan must then provide for 
the fullest possible participation of children 
and youth in community life. The school 
itself partakes of the nature of the community. 
Nothing should be done for youth in or out 
of school that they can do for themselves.’”* 
In most communities the schools are like 
medieval castles. The students go into them 
in the morning, the drawbridge is pulled up; 
they are released in mid-afternoon to cross 
the moat back into everyday life. There are 
many ways by which this is being overcome. 
The obligation, of course, is primarily one for 
the principal, but here the forum club can 
render valuable assistance. 

If there are local community forums, so 
much the better. These public discussions 
should be held at the school building, and cer- 
tainly the student forum should cooperate 
actively. The forum can readily be of assist- 
ance in giving publicity and popularity to the 
public meetings and evaluate later in their 
own meetings the worth of the adult group. 
It would be well for the student group to be 
invited to participate actively when questions 
of vital interest to them are discussed. All 
school questions will certainly take their in- 
terest. What could be more helpful for the 
movement to get a twelfth grade than for 
a student to describe what he would do under 
the new system, or how the addition would 
benefit him? In the community where the 
school forum is the only such agency, ex- 
hibition panel discussions or programs will 
do much to stimulate interest. It would no 
doubt be a revelation to some citizens to hear 
a group of youngsers carry on an intelligent 
discusion of some vital question. Radio pro- 
grams are an excellent way of getting over 
to the community what the school is doing, 
both by the topic under discussion and the 
program itself. If the public is reluctant to 
atend programs of the school in action, this 
method will take the schoo] into the home. 


The use of the forum for a commencement 
program carries the idea of school interpre- 
tation to the public still further. But it has 
other values. 

The need for a commencement with appeal 
and freshness has long been felt. Julian P. 
Boyd, the librarian of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, summed up the situation 
aptly at the commencement of Franklin and 





°This term is borrwoed from E. K. Fretwell, but 
it is not used in the same sense that he does. 

‘The plan is proposed for use in the Boyden High 
School of lisbury, North Carolina. 


5‘Newlon, Jesse H., op. cit. 
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Marshall College on June 7, 1939, when he 
stated, “For good or ill the commencement 
speaker has come to have a traditional place 
in the commencement program. The first 
of these exercises took place almost three 
hundred years ago. If you were to multiply 
three hundred years by the scores of thou- 
sands of academic institutions, from high 
schools to universities, you would find that 
the total number of commencement speakers 
in America alone, would be staggering. If they 
all laid end to end (as no doubt they should 
be) they would encumber the earth. But 
however we circumscribe or endeavor to cir- 
cumvent him, the commencement speaker is 
always with us.” 


We would beg to disagree with Mr. Boyd. 
The commencement speaker is not always 
with us. It is the students’ affair; why not let 
them tell about it? Better yet, why not let 
them evaluate their own school life by means 
of a forum? If one feels this is too risky, a 
pre-arranged panel discussion would serve 
admirably. 


It is suggested that the regular forum pro- 
cedure be modified somewhat for this par- 
ticular use. The skill developed during the 
year among the senior members would deter- 
mine this point. It may be advisable to have 
each contribution fairly well worked out, yet 
retaining an air of sponteneity. Most adminis- 
trators would object to entrusting to the stu- 
dent’s abiilty an entirely extemporaneous af- 
fair. But even that does not destroy the ob- 
jective. It is still the students’ idea of the 
value and results of his career. And who 
should know better what it has meant to 
him? Even the student who has been most 
critical will be inclined to deal fairly with 
the institution when he is ready to graduate. 
The plan also enables more students to be rec- 
ognized in the program. 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR FoRUM CLUBS 
I. Organization 
A. Membership 
1. Open to all students. 
2. Limited to twelve in a group. 
3. No unexcused absences. 
B. Meetings 
1. First meetings after school hours. 
2. At least one hour per week. 
3. Permanent chairman for each group. 
4. Special room with round table if pos- 
sible. 
C. Programs 
1. One month advance topics planned. 
2. Flexibility for current topics. 
D. Sponsors 
1. Carefully selected teacher-advisors. 
II. General forum functions 
A. National and international topics 
1. Sidelights and opinions on world prob- 
blems. 
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2. No attempt at long-range planning. 
3. Typical general themes. 
a. Problems of agriculture. 
b. Propaganda 
ec. Consumer education. 
d. American labor 
e. Latin American relations. 
B. State and local topics. 
1. Facts and problems not generally cov- 
ered in curriculum studies. 
III. Proposed additional functions. 
A. School problems 
1. At least two programs a month. 
2. “Clearing house” for student sugges- 
tions. 
3. Typical topics. 
a. Absences and tardiness. 
b. Behavior. 
ce. Traffic. 
d. Cooperation. 
e. School spirit. 
4. Suggestions “polished” for student 
council consideration. 
5. Criticism-drive release. 
B. School-community relations 
1. Cooperation with community forums 
and civic meetings. 
2. Exhibition programs. 
C. Commencement 
1. Evaluation of school career. 
2. Remedial suggestions upon graduation. 


Outline of the use of the forum from the 
supervisor’s point of view. 


INTEGRATION OF PROPOSED Forum CLUB 
ACTIVITIES 

I. Student Government 

a. Participation in administration 

b. “Hyde Park” release 
II. School-Community Relations 

a. Appreciation by community 

b. Pride and school spirit 
III. Commencement 

a. Student’s viewpoint evaluated 
IV. Curriculum Studies 
History 
. Civics 
Government 
. Sociology 
. Literature 
Geography 

g. Oral English 

We might well heed the words of Mr. 
Arthur B. Moehlman, “One word of caution! 
If you work in a community that is accus- 
tomed to the conventional type of program 
and likes it, try to improve it without chang- 
ing the basic character too quickly. If you 
desire to move from the old and accepted to 
the new, do it by gradual steps. It may re- 
quire five years to move completely from 
one plan to another. Do not allow your desire 
for the new to overcome your time sense. If 

(Continued on page 246) 
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Activating the Ancients 


HE MODERN school teacher must be a 
f fewtieriney He must compete with all the 

multitudinous activities of a mechanized 
world. If he cannot so compete, the tide 
sweeps on leaving him behind. We as teach- 
ers can see complete justification for the sub- 
jects that we teach, but we may find it dif- 
ficult to make our students have a passionate 
desire to go out and “die for dear old” ancient 
history or Caesar’s commentaries. These sub- 
jects must compete for the child with other 
studies which, apparently, have more activi- 
ties of interest. 

Boys and girls may see little use for study- 
ing ancient history. They could see that it 
would be interesting to know about, if one 
lived somewhere in the old world, amidst the 
ruins of some of the ancient civilizations. If 
you were there, you might sometime even 
take a spade and go out and dig a little your- 
self and make some history as well as read 
about it. If only we lived somewhere close 
to some ruins of the past. 

Here is where Miss Sarah Goddard entered 
the picture. As a teacher of history, she knew 
the possibility of building up such a course 
about the southwestern part of the United 
States. The city of Albuquerque was sur- 
rounded by villages that moldered to dust 
before the fall of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Long haired archaeologists from far cities and 
far countries have dug among these ruins 
and slowly built up an American Ancient His- 
tory. Why not add this activity to the cur- 
riculum of the Albuquerque High School? 
Miss Goddard started a course in southwest 


E. R. HarrincTton 
Head of Science Department, Albuquerque 
High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


history. She started a course in archaeology. 
She had more than a local reputation as an 
archaeologist, and so she was able to acquire 
title to a ruin, and the high school students 
became real practicing archaeologists. Both 
of her courses are unique in the American 
secondary school, and the response from the 
students has been most encouraging. 


Albuquerque High School’s Number One 
ruin is at Tunque, thirty-five miles away from 
the school campus. It was a flourishing village 
before the First Crusade, with villagers ex- 
celling in mining and trade. Before the arrival 
of Coronado (1540), jealous neighbors had 
sacked the village and burned the three-story 
apartment houses and carried the survivors 
away, possibly into slavery. 

Is this interesting? Why not, especially 
when the student discovers it himself and digs 
it out with his own shovel? Little by little 
the students learn more and more about this 
village which was a thriving center of trade a 
hundred years before the discovery of Amer- 
ica. The Archaeology Club became more and 
more active as it extended its interests and 
increased the number and kinds of relics in 
its museum. 

Scarcely a week end passes without a group 
of students’ going out to do work on the 
Tungue ruin and on the school’s Number 
Two ruin, ten miles southwest of town. As 
the school’s museum becomes larger and more 





Restoration of a Tunque Village 
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impressive, student interest increases also. 
One student has found a piece of pottery con- 
taining some corn flour, ground in the days 
when Genghis Khan was harrying Asia. 
Another has found a burial made before Mo- 
hammed fled into the desert. A third student 
finds a turkey-bone flute, probably the best 
preserved instrument of its kind and age yet 
found in America. A group of workers un- 
cover a broken skeleton beneath the charred 
roof beams of the house that the ancient war- 
rior defended to the last. Tree ring analysis 
applied to the charred beams fixes the date of 
the ancient “blitzkrieg,” and you can imagine 
the last struggle as you stand amid the city 
of the dead. 

In the Number Two ruin they find a skele- 
ton of a man who must have stood over six 
feet in height—something most unusual for a 
southwestern Indian. Was he an immigrant 
from some eastern or northern tribe; was he 
an exceptionally large member of his clan; 
was he a captive Spanish soldier from Coro- 
nado’s band? Who can say? The high school 
excavators are reading history, making his- 
tory, and it is not something which is dead. 
Their history is alive, even though it took 
place a thousand years ago, and they eagerly 
seek more knowledge of the ages that have 
gone before. 


Well, it is too bad that something like that 
cannot be done for some subject that is really 
“dead,” Latin for instance. It can and is being 
done at the Albuquerque High School. Here 
Latin is just as new as yesterday’s newspaper. 
Under the guidance of Miss Madeline Hen- 
dricks, Julius Caesar has emerged from his 
tomb and has come in to join in the classroom 
activities. Believe it or not, the interest is 
so great in this supposedly dead language that 
it is mecessary to make special restrictions 
upon class entrants to prevent the classes 
from being swamped with members. The 


Latin club has a waiting list and a fine col- 
lection of relics in its museum. The relics 
mean something to the student also. He sees 
the chariots mentioned in his text books; he 
sees the war implements, the household uten- 
sils, the houses, and the roads. 

And when he sees these things he realizes 
that the Romans were people, even as you and 
I. They rose with hangovers and kicked about 
the burned toast at breakfast. They worried 
about depressions and the increasingly high 
cost of living. They used tools in peace and 
war. Some were poor, some rich; some were 
liberals and others conservatives, even as 
people today. Perhaps they even scolded 
their children for a lack of interest in an 
earlier language, Greek. In short, they were 
just plain folks, and as such they are inter- 
esting. 

It all started with seven dollars that the 
Latin Club had left over at the end of a year. 
Rather than take the money for a picnic, the 
group decided to purchase some relic of the 
past as a start for a museum. The idea has 
been continued with much enthusiasm until 
now the museum contains brooches, hairpins, 
safety-pins, a mirror, lamps, oil bottles, tear 
bottles, a comb, ancient “knuckle-duster,” and 
many other articles which were in use two 
thousand years ago. What is more important, 
the students have not been content with the 
collecting of relics. They have tried their hand 
at making models, and you can see more than 
one example of art work created by students 
who did not imagine that they possessed such 
skill until they felt the urge to create a Venus 
de Milo in plaster or a four-horse chariot in 
wood. 


One ingeneous student makes a complete 
and detailed model of Caesar’s famous bridge 
across the Rhine. Another creates a model of 
a battering ram, a trench defense, or the 
fore-runner of the modern tank, while others 





Restoration of the Tunque Kiva, the Indian Council House 
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build a Roman villa, a litter, scrolls, a pair 
of sandals, or a “scorpio” which hurls spears 
at the enemy. The museum walls show paint- 
ings of Roman soldiers and civilians, scrolls 
which were the newspapers of the times, and 
maps which show where Gaul was and why 
it was divided into three parts. 

The students have obtained their informa- 
tion from reading history and from reading 
Latin. Each student is a private research de- 
partment seeking more information upon the 
people and the language he studies, and as 
such an enlightened investigator he does not 
limit himself to the textbook. One of last 
year’s outstanding social events was the Latin 
Club tea served in the museum by students in 
Roman costumes. The students have become 
so well informed that they have been called 
before ancient history classes to tell them 
about the everyday life of the Roman citizen. 
They have put on instructive entertainments 
for groups of grade school children, and many 
such child is impatiently awaiting the time 
when he can enroll in a Latin class at the 
Albuquerque High School. Such new students 
are not disappointed when they do enter the 
class. Under the instructor’s skilful guidance 
they find the language a powerful tool to a 
better understanding of the present as based 
on an outgrowth of the past, and they see it 
as a key which can, and does, open up a new 
and exciting world to their view. 

Yes, history and Latin are “dry bone” 
courses, but the dry bones have been brought 
to life and streamlined at the Albuquerque 
High School. Here there is no break between 
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ancient and modern times. The ancient citi- 
zens of Europe and America are seen as 
people who lived and worked and died in a 
world which had a great many similarities 
to our own. There comes a realization that 
these people had ideals, prejudices, skills, 
ambitions, sorrows and social and political 
problems, even as we. Under the skilful and 
sympathetic guidance of Miss Goddard and 
Miss Hendricks, the past comes to life and 
merges into the present as if it were no 
older than yesterday’s “fireside chat.” And 
suddenly we come to the conclusion that the 
past was never dead. It has always been 
alive, walking alongside of us asking us to 
wake up and greet an old friend. When this 
realization does come we feel a chagrin be- 
cause of the lateness of our awakening. 

Activity? Certainly! Activity in excavating, 
collecting, constructing, delving into original 
sources, and thinking—the most important 
activity of all, believe it or not! Standards? 
Yes, indeed. The students have attacked the 
same old difficulties with a greater zest, and 
the standards of accomplishment have gone 
up accordingly. Interest? Look over the works 
of the Archaeology Club and the Latin Club; 
attend their meetings and listen to their 
plans. Then watch them execute their plans 
and you have your own answer! 


Youth for Tomorrow 
Troy D. WALKER 


Secretary-Treasurer, Oregon High 
School Activities Association 
Portland, Oregon 


HILOSOPHY, Scope and Sequence, and 

Outcome must be the key words in any 
sound, logical, or acceptable treatise of edu- 
cational value. Every well organized educa- 
tional institution has an activity program; in 
this program, athletics play a major role in 
the greater number of our schools. 

Do you have a desirable philosophy that 
governs, your athletic program? Is it general- 
ly accepted by your fans and neighbors? Do 
you limit these activities, or do they limit 
your school? What are the outcomes? Are 
they educational and desirable—season in and 
season out? 

What benefit do you as an educational 
leader, a specialist in your field—be it that of 
superintendent, principal, coach or instructor 
—expect your young people to realize from 
participation in your athletic program? Is it 
to win so many contests regardless of rules, 
regulations or ethics? Or will you expect 
them to develop into vigorous, healthy man- 
hood with the stamina, character, and the 

(Continued on page 237) 
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upon an ambitious club program easily 

adaptable to many other states. Inspired 
by intelligent leadership of the Federation of 
Historical Societies and the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, the pupils in 
many hundreds of schools have set out to 
write their own analysis of the historical de- 
velopment of Pennsylvania. 


In each secondary school where it is prac- 
ticable and desirable, clubs are being or- 
ganized to form one vast integrated club 
movement. The motivating thought behind 
this ambition arises from a desire to revitalize 
an interest in, and to sustain an understanding 
of, Pennsylvania. As in many other states, the 
pupils of the state know little about the his- 
torical growth and development of sections 
other than their own. 


But no state is so large that pupils of one 
area must remain strangers to peoples of 
another area. To date no widely accepted text 
on Pennsylvania, designed to meet the needs 
of secondary school pupils, has been made 
available. This situation prevails in other 
states as well. This is fertile ground in which 
to sow the seed of inrceased pupil participa- 
tion. 

With the leadership of alert and aggressive 
teachers, conscious of their civic responsibili- 
ties, history clubs are being organized 
throughout the whole of Pennsylvania. Each 
group of clubs is regionalized and given ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to seek out the hidden 
facts of history peculiar to that area. In such 
an arrangement the club members become a 
part of a vast movement in historical re- 
search. Their individual and joint efforts are 
being brought together at a central clearing 
house from which will evolve the complete 
study of Pennsylvania. This full study of the 
state will be edited and published and made 
the common property of the public schools 
of the commonwealth. 

This club situation is an ideal arrangement 
for such a movement. Stripped of the formal- 
ization inherent in classroom instruction, the 
club provides an atmosphere of democratic 
participation. The pupil as a club member 
is no longer a unit in competition with his 
classmates for the acquisition of a satisfactory 
passing grade. He is a member of a living 
organism having movement throughout the 
whole state, whose organic birth and de- 
velopment depends on the individual contri- 
bution made by each member. Each month 
this movement grows until, after an ade- 
quate adjustment period, the movement de- 
velops into a full-grown creature, the handi- 
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S CHOOLS in Pennsylvania have embarked 


A State-Wide Club Movement 





LeoNaArD M. BrocKMAN 
Instructor in Government, Hershey Public 
Schools, Hershey, Pennsylvania 


work of thousands of pupils throughout the 
state. 

To facilitate the organization and develop- 
ment of these clubs, the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission has prepared and made 
available a manual on the Organization and 
Conduct of High School History Clubs.’ The 
scope and content of the manual are here 
indicated in outline form so that part or all 
of the Pennsylvania program may serve as an 
aid to those who might find in the movement 
something relative to club interests. 


OUTLINE 


I. Concept of Pennsylvania History Clubs 

a. The club idea applied to Pennsylvania 
as a state movement. 

b. Club practices evaluated in terms of 
local values. 

c. State and local club activities inte- 
grated. 

d. Summation of Pennsylvania Historical 
School Clubs. 

II. Objectives of 
School Clubs 

a. General objectives as residual factors 
of school life. 

b. Specific objectives ascribed to local 
communities. 

c. Specific objectives inherent in the 
study of the commonwealth. 

d. Integration of specific objectives of 
local communities, and the common- 
wealth. 

III. Mechanics of Club Organization 

a. Administration and supervision of the 

club. 


Pennsylvania Historical 


b. Selection of club sponsor. 

c. Construction of the club constitution. 

d. Election of officers. 

e. Laws, rules, and regulations of the 
club. 

f. Application of parliamentary pro- 
cedures. 

g. Membership. 

h. Symbols. 


IV. Suggested Club Projects 
a. Civic publicity. 
b. State and local research. 
c. Dramatization of Pennsylvania histor- 
ical events. 


1. Stage 2. Radio 3. Recordings 





‘This manual may be secured upon request 
from the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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d. State and local scrap book project. 
e. Pennsylvania Pilgrimage Club. 

V. Evaluation of club program 

Any attempt to meusure the results of a 
club program as large in scope as the one here 
suggested would at this time be presump- 
tuous. As the projects are increasingly studied, 
as more intelligent provision is made for im- 
proved club organization, administration, and 
supervision, and as the cumulative effort of 
the network of clubs becomes apparent, a 
definite measurement of the results will be 
feasible. The club idea as related to Pennsyl- 
vania History Clubs is only beginning. The 
attitudes taken toward this club program by 
those responsible for it will, in a large meas- 
ure, determine whether it shall be favorably 
recognized as a vigorous, dynamic, and func- 
tional instrument for the development of the 
social and intellectual character of our school 
population. 


This School Goes All Out 


RosaANA EcKMAN 
Kane High School 
Kane, Pennsylvania 


K ANE High School has gone all out for de- 
fense. Remote as it is, both from the ex- 
citement of the great war time industries and 
the tension of air raid alerts, it has neverthe- 
less been transformed overnight into a single 
unit demanding some part in the national de- 
fense program. 


Of course, a few of its more hot headed 
boys have gone off in the fever of Pearl 
Harbor’s aftermath to enlist in the armed 
forces, but the large majority have faced the 
issue more soberly. With them, it is a ques- 
tion of doing the best possible job in the ex- 
isting situation. 

Quite the most spontaneous reaction came 
from the small group of seven students em- 
ployed by the National Youth Administration, 
who met promptly and voted unanimously to 
forfeit their earnings for the rest of the year, 
approximately $100. This sum, these N.Y.A. 
workers directed, is to be returned to the 
federal government, with the explicit under- 
standing that it be used in some defense ef- 
fort. The amount may look infinitesimal, 
when it is absorbed into the defense treasury, 
but if similar groups in schools throughout the 
nation were to follow suit, the sum would no 
doubt be sufficient to purchase at least one 
fighting plane or sea craft. 

The Junior Red Cross, which heretofore 
has been more or less a group charity, sup- 
ported by small individual contributions dur- 
ing the regular Red Cross roll call, is being 
reorganized on an active, functioning basis. 
Very soon officers will be chosen, sponsors 
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selected, and a definite program prepared. 
Where once the chief activity was the pur- 
chase of glasses for boys and ‘girls not able to 
afford them, now all will be the hustle and 
bustle of shop work, knitting, and sewing. 
The list of services to the armed forces num- 
bers nearly 50 items for Junior Red Cross. 


Health classes, which make up the third 
period of physical education required every 
week of all high school students, aim at hav- 
ing 100 per cent certification in Red Cross 
First Aid by the end of this school year. In 
addition, every gym instruction period opens 
with a ten minute calisthenics drill designed 
to harden Kane High’s boys and girls for 
whatever emergencies lie ahead of them. 

The Kane High Ski Club already has laid 
plans to organize a First Aid Patrol unit. 
Volunteers will have to undergo rigid train- 
ing drill and pass a first aid test before 
qualifying. 

After the first of this year, defense savings 
bonds and stamps are to be sold in the high 
school office. It is hoped that the habits of 
thrift encouraged by the now-defunct school 
savings plan may be renewed, and the extra 
pennies so often spent for candy and gum in- 
vested in behalf of national defense. 

The Reporters’ Club has assumed the re- 
sponsibility for keeping the school informed 
on the progress of the war and the defense 
efforts by presenting daily a two-minute sum- 
mary of early morning bulletins over the 
school’s sound system. 

Less sensational, but of no less importance, 
is the systematic economy campaign instituted 
recently to prevent waste in school supplies 
and equipment. The entire school, from the 
youngest pupil to the administrative heads, is 
combining efforts not only to conserve such 
price-pyramiding materials as paper, metal 
fasteners, and rubber bands, but also to use 
extraordinary care of school property, so as 
to reduce as far as possible expenditures on 
replacements and repair. 

And this is only a beginning, the results of 
one week of all out defense. Kane High school 
with schools throughout this nation, is ready 
to prove that one fundamental strength of a 
democracy lies in its free educational system. 





The Citizens Emergency Committee on 
Nondefense Expenditures tells us that schools, 
parks and playgrounds, child welfare, health 
protection, and so forth, “may be found to be 
luxuries which the ordinary community can 
no longer afford.” They, apparently, seek to 
serve the nation by providing a generation 
equipped with ignorance through a lack of 
training in which democracy is nurtured, 
housing their unenlightened minds in weak 
bodies, as their contribution in our hour of 
need.—Walter E. England in Minnesota Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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School Boards Should Pay for 


Professional Assembly Programs 


SSEMBLY programs presented by out- 
A side, professional talent have an es- 

tablished place in the modern American 
high school. Although used by some alert 
schools before, the past ten years have seen 
them adopted all over the country. The qual- 
ity of such programs has constantly improved, 
the service become highly satisfactory, and 
they have steadily grown in popularity. Stu- 
dents demand their return where they have 
been discontinued. 

The educational worth of the professional 
program is not open to argument in any 
broad consideration of educational values. 
They are informative, stimulating, cultural. 
They widen pupil horizons, teach audience 
deportment, often have definite vocational 
import, bring variety to the school atmos- 
phere and divertisement from academic la- 
bors. 

The use of the specialized assembly pro- 
gram brings education of a specific kind. It 
is a vehicle for learning not provided else- 
where in the school curriculum. It can be 
directly related to the learning process. The 
discussion following the appearance of a pro- 
gram is in keeping with our American, demo- 
cratic way of life, an exercise in American- 
ism. 

If the offerings are sufficiently varied, the 
potentialities inherent in the regular use of a 
series of educational-entertainment programs 
are unlimited. The many fine programs avail- 
able by world travelers, vocational experts, 
scientists, artists, musicians, and leaders in 
many lines make possible each year an ex- 
position which cannot fail to amplify and en- 
rich classroom teaching in any school. Some 
schools average one of such programs a week, 
and deem the money well spent. Many others 
would do so if means were adequate. 

Generally speaking, boards of education 
have not been averse to providing whatever 
can be shown to have pertinence to the edu- 
cational scheme. Art education, including pic- 
tures, statuary, craft materials, music educa- 
tion, including music, instruments, radios, 
recordings; physical education, with its ap- 
paratus and athletic gear; visual education, 
with screens, films, projectors and slides; all 
these and many other important articles of 
equipment are provided from school board 
funds. None was found in the schools of yes- 
terday; their use is commonplace now. It is 
not considered a perversion of the purpose of 
educational funds to divert them into these 
channels. 
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Ray E. Ramsay 


Midwest Assemblies, Lincoln, Nebraska 


School Boards will be just as generous in 
paying for this new avenue of education, the 
specialized educational assembly program, 
when school executives convince them of its 
worth as education. They are already doing 
so in many communities. But boards will add 
this item to their budgets only when sold on 
its educational ‘importance. 

In schools where the boards are not paying 
the cost, programs are usually paid for by an 
admission charge or through an activity bud- 
get-ticket plan. Many schools are making a 
fine success of the student activity method, 
and deserve much praise for doing so. That 
there are serious objections to raising pro- 
gram funds from. students is recognized 
everywhere, but it is infinitely better to al- 
low students to pay for programs than to 
deny them the opportunity entirely. 


When the school board sponsors a program, 
every student can attend. This is equaliza- 
tion of school opportunity. Each school has a 
certain group of indigent students who are 
not financially able to pay for programs, and 
also another group who prefer to use their 
money for other purposes; they think they 
would not be interested or care for the pro- 
grams. With board sponsorship, attendance 
becomes compulsory, and these two groups 
receive the benefits they need. It ceases to be 
an activity which creates class distinctions; 
it becomes democratic in its nature and in- 
fluence. Our American policy is that educa- 
tion shall be available to all, and if assembly 
programs should be educational they should 
also be all-inclusive. 

The probem of caring for those students 
who do not choose to attend the programs is 
chronic and hard to handle; few schools have 
solved it satisfactorily, but board sponsorship 
immediately eliminates it. 

Where the board pays the cost the principal 
can do a much better job of buying programs. 
He knows how much money he has to spend 
and knows it will be available. He can buy 
a year or two ahead and thus be sure to get 
the best that is offered. This is very neces- 
sary if his school is to be included on the good 
circuits. He can buy of established bureaus 
and hold those bureaus to account. He need 
not be tempted to contract with roving pro- 
grams of doubtful reliability and integrity. 

He need not buy with an eye on the gate 
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receipts, a very human tendency when the 
financial burden rests on his already over- 
worked shoulders. He need not think of his 
student body as a means of raising so much 
money. The emphasis is transposed from ex- 
ploitation to education. 


Ticket selling campaigns are always un- 
pleasant tasks, and no school man enjoys 
them. If the school uses an activity ticket 
covering all school events (including pro- 
grams) the number of campaigns is reduced 
to one, but even that is difficult to handle. 
Many schools, however, treat each program as 
a separate unit, which necessitates selling 
tickets often through the year. Where school 
boards provide the programs, the time and ef- 
fort necessary to raise money can be put to 
other uses, uses which are consonant with the 
work of the school. There are already too 
many extraneous demands on the principal’s 
time. 

If it may be assumed that assembly pro- 
grams constitute a part of the educational 
program of the school, it is doubtful if the 
students should have an important voice in 
the selection of these programs. Inasmuch as 
they are intended to further the information 
of the students, programs occupy much the 
same relative position as text books, in the 
choice of which the student plays no part. 
The school administrator and the student may 
be naturally at variance in the choice of pro- 
grams; the principal favoring those with edu- 
cational content, and the student preferring 
programs of pure entertainment. When stu- 
dents are paying the cost of the programs, 
they are entitled to a voice in their selection, 
but when the board underwrites them, their 
selection becomes a part of administrative 
procedure. True, the students might well be 
used in consultation, but the decision must be 
held in the hand of the administrator, where 
it belongs, if the programs are to be primarily 
educational. 

One school has an interesting practice. Af- 
ter each program the students are asked to 
rate the program superior, good, fair, or poor. 
When asked the reason for this the principal 
replied, “The students pay for them, why 
shouldn’t they criticize them?” Perhaps they 
should, but does it not send them into the 
assembly in a critical rather than a receptive 
mood. Are they in the proper frame of mind 
to get the most out of the program? Board 
sponsorship would probably eliminate the 
practice. 


The prestige of the board is back of the 
programs. They assume new meaning to stu- 
dents, patrons, and faculty. They fall into 
their rightful and justifiable place in the edu- 
cational system. Responsibility centers in the 
administration. It is interesting to note that 
the practice of board sponsorship is growing. 
Once it has been tried, it is very seldom 
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abandoned. The job of the administrator is to 
sell his board on the idea at the outset; after 
that, the programs sell themselves, and con- 
tinuation becomes automatic. 


Every Student in a 
Club—How to Begin 


Veronica C, CoLEMAN 
Fort Hill High School 
Cumberland, Maryland 


Syren we plan to have every boy and 
girl in school a member of some club. 
How do we begin to accomplish such a proj- 
ect? 

The principal and his cabinet—consisting 
of the department heads, dean of men, dean 
of women, guidance advisor—have a meeting. 
They discuss the idea of every-student-in-a- 
club. These meetings are slightly “in the 
lodge” type but, usually echoes are sounded 
around the building as to what went on. 

Shortly after this, we have our depart- 
mental meetings. Here we are given an op- 
portunity to express ourselves freely in a 
smaller and somewhat more intimately re- 
lated group. We are asked to think of some 
of the advantages and disadvantages; there 
are some of both. We are asked to be think- 
ing of clubs as a means of making our sub- 
jects more vital, as a means of recreation, and 
as an aid in better pupil-teacher relations. 
Then a general faculty meeting is called, 
where the whole project is discussed. Every- 
one is free to ask questions and encouraged 
to state opinions. By this time everyone is 
mentally prepared to receive the main idea. 
We vote and majority are in favor of going 
ahead, and a committee is selected to make 
further and more definite plans. 

While all this is being done by the faculty, 
the pupils are by no means idle. They, too, 
have been preparing themselves to have the 
idea presented to them. Many of them are 
already making inquiries about certain kinds 
of clubs, showing their individual interests, 
their likes and dislikes. We have a good be- 
ginning for every-student-in-a-club. 





The youth in our high schools may well 
be told that they can serve their country now 
by doing just a little better their appointed 
tasks. They will then be able to do well 
whatever the government will ask of them at 
the appointed time.—Walter E. Englund in 
Minnesota Journal of Education. 





The safety of our republic is to be found 
in the intelligence and patriotism of the 
common people.—Barrett. 
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Dramatics in Our Speech Program 


take part in plays.” This is only a natural 

expression, for they are trained to act, 
consciously or unconsciously, from early 
childhood. They thoroughly enjoy losing 
themselves in characters for a brief time. 


Drama has a definite place in the secondary 
education program. The importance of dra- 
matics in the high school can not be over- 
estimated. Therefone, the benefits of this 
extra-curricular activity should not be limited 
to students possessing superior ability. Every 
boy and girl in the high school should be en- 
couraged to participate in the functions of the 
dramatic club. After all, the entire school 
population, not just a select few, is being pre- 
pared for life in some community. 


High school dramatics should be conducted 
on a democratic basis. It is amazing how low- 
er and upper classmen enjoy studying the 
technique of acting, of lighting effects, of 
make-up, of staging, and of directing. They 
will study and work consistently to reach per- 
fection. 


In Bismarck Senior High School we have a 
very active dramatic club composed of sixty- 
eight members. On Wednesday at 3:30 the 
organization has a general meeting in the 
English room, which is equipped with a stage 
and the necessary equipment for play pro- 
duction. The first thirty minutes of the as- 
sembly of this group is taken up with a busi- 
ness meeting and short social program. Then 
the general meeting is adjourned. The cast 
for only one play remains for an intensive re- 
hearsal. Throughout the week the several 
play casts meet in the homerooms for prac- 
tice. Then after school rehearsals are con- 
tinued. For approximately two weeks prior to 
the date that a play is to be staged the cast 
practices from two to three times per day. 


The program is made out early in the fall 
for the entire year, by the executive com- 
mittee of the dramatic club. The schedule for 
1941-1942 consists of eight one-act plays, one 
two-act play, and one three-act play. Each 
production is under the direction of a stu- 
dent, who studies the play intensly and as- 
signs the parts after having a conference with 
the chief director, the teacher. All plays are 
given before the student body, except the 
three-act play which is staged for the public. 
The success of productions rests with the 
student directors. 


The interests of the students include the 
entire field of drama. Those interested in the 
art of make-up are assigned the task of mak- 
ing up the casts. They hold special meetings 
in the speech classroom, where the speech 


G ‘take part frequently remark, “I like to 
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Russe_. Tooze 
Director of Speech, Bismarck Senior 
High School, Bismarck, North Dakota 


library is partly located, and study make-up 
from the latest publications. Then they sup- 
plement their investigations with actual prac- 
tice. These young artists work upon one an- 
other, unless they can find some other suit- 
able subject for experimentation. 


Usually some poor freshman is caught un- 
aware! Deluxe equipment is at their disposal. 
When a play is ready for production, from 
two to five make-up enthusiasts are desig- 
nated to work out the make-up scheme. A 
chairman of the staff is appointed who as- 
sumes all responsibility for this part of the 
project. The members of the cast are sub- 
jected to the experimentation of these youth- 
ful make-up artists until the best possible 
character portrayals have been realized. To 
begin with, the only requirement is an earnest 
desire to achieve proficience, but the final 
accomplishments are criticized by the dra- 
matic club and the teacher. 


There are some students who are especial- 
ly interested in costuming. They, too, are 
given an opportunity to study in this highly 
specialized field. Two students are assigned 
to each play, with the privilege of selecting 
additional helpers. A comprehensive study of 
costuming is made, with emphasis upon the 
costumes to be used in their play. Then the 
play is carefully observed several times to 
familiarize the costuming staff with com- 
plete details. When the necessary prelimin- 
aries have been completed, the members of 
the cast are summoned to meet with the staff 
for fittings. Each player is dealt with in- 
dividually, assuring the maximum proficien- 
cy in costuming. When the work has been 
completed, the entire costuming staff attends 
a dress rehearsal and makes necessary altera- 
tions. After each play has been given, the 
paraphernalia is packed away for future use. 


Only a few students seem to be interested 
in lighting effects. Therefore, only a few en- 
gineers are used throughout the year. Be- 
cause of the complexity of the stage lighting 
system, this plan works out very satisfac- 
torily. Lighting requires hard study prior to 
any practice, but the students are patient and 
anxiously await the night when they can 
throw the switches throughout the outstand- 
ing production of the year. One student is put 
in charge of lighting effects, and if anything 
goes wrong at any time during the year, he 
is held accountable. Those entrusted with 
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lighting effects take great pride in carrying 
out their part of the program. 

When all of the plays have been staged, the 
members of the dramatic club vote on which 
production excelled in acting, make-up, cos- 
tuming, lighting effects, and directing. The 
play judged the most outstanding is honored 
in some appropriate manner by the organiza- 
tion. 

Bismarck Senior High School does not par- 
ticipate in interscholastic speech contests of 
any kind. All such activities are carried on 
within our own school. Yet, despite the fact 
that decisions and awards have been elimin- 
ated from the forensic program, the number 
of students taking part in speech work is 
rapidly increasing each year. The students 
enter dramatics and similar functions for 
self-development, rather than for honor and 
public applause. With the strong “win or 
lose” spirit abolished from the extra-curricular 
field, the students are free to enjoy their 
work. They are not keyed up to the breaking 
point by competition. Nevertheless, they are 
just as eager to achieve perfection under the 
non-competitive plan as they were under the 
“win or die” program. Performances are nat- 
ural, sincere, and commendable. 


The dramatic club has very few rules. They 
are: (1) Any member missing more than 
three meetings each semester is automatical- 
ly dropped from the organization, (2) all 
business is carried on according to parliamen- 
tary law practice, (3) each member shall take 
part in at least one play per year, and (4) 
each member is required to pay a membership 
fee of twenty-five cents per year. 

The speech department of Bismarck High 
School is self-supporting. All equipment is 
purchased with funds raised through a vari- 
ety of activities, such as dances, candy sales, 
participatiwn in radio programs, and plays. 
The speech library has the latest publications 
in public speaking, debate, interpretation, 
drama, and speech correction. It has a large 
collection of plays and declamation readings. 
The dramatic literature covers the complete 
theatrical field, which includes the history of 
the theater, costuming, make-up, directing, 
staging and lighting. Supplementing this very 
mocern speech library is a portable Speak-O- 
Phone recording and play-back machine. 
With this mechanical apparatus, recordings 
are made of plays, interpretative readings, 
and speeches. This enables students to anal- 
yze their own voices and make improvements. 


Not all plays are given before an audience. 
A few of them are given over the school 
radio. This furnishes an invaluable experi- 
ence in view of the fact that a high percent- 
age of the speaking and acting is given over 
the air. Before attempting this phase of the 
program, a thorough study is made of radio 
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technique and script writing. Both original 
and copyrighted radio plays are produced. 


Many of the future stars of stage and radio 
are now in the high school dramatic clubs. 
Therefore, it behooves teachers and directors 
of speech to put forth every possible effort 
to develop the abilities of these young people. 
They should be given to understand that the 
dramatic club is not a place merely to while 
away the time. It is an organization where all 
cooperate in producing a worth-while pro- 
gram of drama. 

A dramatic club can execute a very inten- 
ive program. For example, our organization 
will stage a play per week after the close of 
the first semester this year. The plays given 
will be as follows: Angel Face, by Jack Kel- 
ler and Josephine Bacon; A Critical Case, by 
Agnes Curtis; Mushrooms Coming Up, by By- 
ron B. Boyd; Youth and Uncle Sam, by Wil- 
bur Braun; Diction is Everything, by Pearl 
Wallace Chappell; So Early in the Morning, 
by Jameson Bunn Dowdy; The Instincts of a 
Lady, by Fairfax Kerry; Land of the Free, by 
James Reach; and several radio productions 
written by the students. The dramatic season 
will close with the staging of Oh, Promise Me! 
(A farce in three acts), by Pete Williams. 


It is interesting to note that throughout the 
United States there are many little theaters 
such as the Pasadena Community Playhouse, 
the Indianapolis Little Theatre, the Players 
Club of Chicago, and the Little Country The- 
atre of Fargo, North Dakota; to discover 
further than Harvard University, Iowa Uni- 
versity, Yale University, Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, and the University 
of Michigan have established fine dramatic 
departments which incorporate the finest little 
theatres in the world; and then to make a 
comparative study of high school and college 
dramatics. We must recognize that high 
school dramatics has been patterned after the 
little theater as found in the institutions of 
higher learning. This induces us to believe 
that the extensive teaching of drama and the 
technical arts of the theater, in the colleges 
and universities throughout the country, is 
valuable training for citizenship. This line 
of reasoning is supported by Weaver, Bor- 
chers, and Woolbert in The New Better 
Speech when they assert that “acting teaches 
appreciation of literature, frees the individual, 
develops speech ability, and gives social 
poise.” 

The high school dramatic club will continue 
to play an important part in school life. A re- 
cent survey indicates that high school students 
expect the following benefits from dramatic 
training: (1) to learn the fundamentals of 
acting, play directing, make-up, stage setting, 
and lighting; (2) to develop poise; (3) to im- 
prove speech; (4) to acquire a knowledge of 

(Continued on page 246) 
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Open House, a Device for 
Interpreting the Schools 


PEN houses are so easily staged and can 
be so effective in interpreting the edu- 
cational activities of a school that one 

is lead to wonder why the device is not more 
widely used. As compared with such public 
relations devices as newspaper articles, cir- 
culars, and bulletins, open houses have the 
tremendous advantage of inducing patrons 
to visit the schools and to observe for them- 
selves the educational experiences being ac- 
quired by pupils. 

Ideally, perhaps open houses should be held 
during the regular school day, when patrons 
might see the school in actual operation. 
However, visitations during the day are usu- 
ally possible for only some of the mothers and 
a very few fathers. It is obvious that exclud- 
ing the fathers by choosing a time for visita- 
tion when they cannot attend is a serious mis- 
take. Their active support of the school is 
quite as necessary as that of the mothers. 
Consequently, if large attendances are to be 
had, it is almost imperative that open houses 
be staged in an evening when both men and 
women are free to attend. 

There are really two kinds of open houses. 
The first, and more common, kind invites the 
public to visit classes held specially in the 
evening for the purpose. 

Several weaknesses, however, are inherent 
in this kind of open house. Even under the 
most ideal circumstances, rapport is difficult 
to secure. As every teacher knows, the dif- 
ficulties are increased enormously when the 
classroom situation becomes even slightly 
abnormal. But when a large audience of 
patrons, who may or may not try to be en- 
tirely unobstrusive, is present, establishment 
of rapport becomes almost impossible. With- 
out it, teaching loses much of its force, and a 
totally false picture of the class activities may 
be presented. 

Even assuming that the teaching before an 
audience retains all its customary dynamic 
qualities, there is still present the weakness 
of not always being able to show clearly the 
probable end results of the learning activities 
being inspected. While teaching ideally 
should tie up a given lesson with modern liv- 
ing, there is no blinking the fact that not all 
teaching even approaches the ideal in that 
respect. In other words, there is a tendency 
for the observer to see the lesson only in its 
immediacy and not the outcomes of this and 
a series of lessons. 

But assuming further that the teacher is 
sufficiently skilled to develop the lesson so 
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that ultimate applications of the learnings are 
apparent to patrons who are observing, there 
is again the difficulty of injecting drama and 
color into the demonstration. There can be 
little or no careful rehearsal of dramatic ef- 
fect in order to hold audience attention. And 
there is always present that anguished un- 
certainty regarding unrehearsed performances 
of pupils. 

The second kind of open house is that which 
seeks by means of a series of pupil demon- 
strations to present in the school auditorium 
a cross section of the learning activities. It 
differs from the first type of open house in 
that it frankly aims not at presenting a class- 
room situation, but, so far as possible, at the 
end product of the learning. It is concerned 
not with how the teaching is conducted but 
with what the teaching and learning has done 
for boys and girls in their acquisitions of skills 
and appreciations. 


Since there is no classroom situation here, 
no rapport is necessary; consequently, all de- 
tails can be carefully planned and rehearsed. 
The staging can be as colorful as the re- 
sources of the school will permit. But even 
with limited resources, striking effects can be 
achieved by means of careful lighting alone. 

Like most school activities, an open house 
can be dominated by the administrator, or it 
can be the outgrowth of the cooperative plan- 
ning of he administrator, the teachers, and the 
pupils. Teachers and pupils are usually anxious 
to show what they can do, especially when 
the demonstrations can be carried on under 
the conditions afforded by an open house. It 
has been the experience of the writer that 
they not only will participate gladly but al- 
so will do practically all the planning as well 
if they are given the opportunity. 

At the outset it is extremely necessary that 
a planning committee be chosen for present- 
ing an open house. Otherwise there is a seri- 
ous danger of allowing the open house to de- 
generate into a pointless vaudeville. It is the 
chief function of this committee to keep the 
aim of interpreting the school constantly 
before the eyes of all participants. They must 
make clear that entertainment is but the ve- 
hicle for realizing the purpose of interpreta- 
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tion, that entertainment is not the end in 
view. 

It is a second function of the planning com- 
mittee to plan a program sequence which will 
have both point and “punch.” The sequence 
should contain only those demonstrations 
which show some phase of the learning ac- 
tivities, and it should be so planned that the 
program may be built steadily toward a cli- 
max. Anti-climaxes which are felt when a 
girls’ trio, for example, follows a brilliant 
band performance should not be allowed to 
creep into the program. The brilliant, bravura 
kind of things should be saved until the last. 
Above all, the pace should be kept rapid. 
Only pauses which are calculated should be 
allowed. 

At some point in the program, provision 
should be made for a brief discussion of what 
the school is trying to accomplish. If the dis- 
cussion is well conceived, it will help im- 
measurably to reinforce the point of the 
demonstrations. However, it must be remem- 
bered that such a discussion must be as brief 
as clarity will permit. And it must deal with 
the school and not with the several excel- 
lences of the administration. 


The writer has found demonstrations such 
as the following to be successful: The testing 
of soil obtained from surrounding farms by 
members of the classes in agriculture; the 
effects of partial vacuum as produced by 
members of the science class; a style show 
of dresses made by girls in sewing classes; 
writing in shorthand upon a blackboard an 
unrehearsed, dictated letter and transcribing 
it upon a typewriter; making measurements 
by geometric methods. Interspersed through- 
out the program it is suggested that music be 
used freely. Music tends to lend it the needed 
variety. 

It is to be noticed that the suggested dem- 
onstrations have strong elements of the dra- 
matic about them. While there is no inten- 
tion here to imply that all educational ac- 
tivities should be directed with an eye to the 
grandstand, yet it is the contention of the 
writer that a judicious use of showmanship 
has a definite place. Although emotional ap- 
peals have upon occasion been abused to 
further the selfish ends of the administration, 
there is no reason to assume that such ap- 
peals are always dishonest in purpose and 
that they should never be used. On the con- 
trary, their wise use is justifiable if they 
serve the best interests of the school and the 
community. 

A third function of the planning committee 
is to choose a night for the open house well 
in advance of the event, when there will be a 
minimum of conflict with other community 
affairs. Especially in small communities so- 
cial organizations are usually entirely willing 
to schedule their activities to avoid conflicting 
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with an open house if they are notified suf- 
ficiently in advance. 

Mention might well be made here that ad- 
mission to the open house should be entirely 
free to everyone. Too often schools make 
patrons feel that they cannot enter the school 
building without contributing to the athletic 
fund, the music fund, the G.A.A. fund, and all 
the other funds which appear to be necessary 
for the operation of the school. The school 
should look upon the opportunity to interpret 
its functions to the public by means of an 
open house as a privilege to itself and not to 
its patrons. Making any sort of charge has no 
justification. 

After the date has been chosen, the com- 
mittee should give the affair all possible pub- 
licity. It should make sure that every member 
of the community is made to feel welcome to 
bring his family and friends, and without 
cost. It should try to convey the idea that this 
is a special treat for every one, children in- 
cluded. 

The last duty of the committee is to ar- 
range for exhibits and for their placement in 
strategic spots past which patrons are likely 
to file. It is often well for pupils to be sta- 
tioned at the exhibits to discuss them with 
interested patrons and, if possible, have them 
engaged in making some of the exhibits while 
patrons are observing, for action tends to at- 
tract attention. Above all, it must be remem- 
bered that the exhibits are not to be displayed 
as after-thoughts to the open house but as 
supplementary, but integral, parts of the 
whole evening of interpretation. 

How frequently should open houses be pre- 
sented? Probably not more often than two or 
three times a year. More frequent presenta- 
tions than that are quite likely to wear off the 
freshness. If that should happen, the future 
effectiveness of the device would probably be 
seriously lessened. 

The reader should not conclude from the 
foregoing that even the most effective open 
house imaginable is sufficient for all purposes 
of interpreting the schools to the public. The 
writer suggests this device as only one of a 
great number which may be used. Interpre- 
tation is a continuous, not a sporadic, process. 
But the open house does give the school an 
opportunity to “put its best foot forward,” 
and surely no one would deny it that privilege 
especially since the privilege involves the 
patrons’ thrill and joy of seeing their children 
give adequate demonstrations of growth. 





“It is civilization’s task to raise every citi- 
zen above want, but in doing so to permit 
a free development and avoid the slavery of 
the beehive and an ant heap. A humane 
economic policy must not be allowed to dim- 
inish the stature of man’s spirit.”—-Major 
Nichol. 
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A Student Court Passes 


Junior High School was recently abol- 

ished by its superior, the Student Coun- 
cil. The Court had been in operation for three 
years; its organization and general principles 
were based upon what seemed to be sound 
theories. Three judges, carefully chosen, 
heard cases, arrived at verdicts, and pro- 
nounced sentences. These sentences had to 
meet the approval of the teacher-adviser of 
the Court, who was present at all court ses- 
sions. The procedure in the court followed 
that of state courts with lawyers, witnesses, 
and spectators. 

The idea was to make this an educational 
device for teaching the organization and op- 
eration of our judicial system, as well as a 
means of punishing those who offended 
against school rules.’ The Court was chartered 
by the Council, from which is was distinctly 
separated but to which it was responsible. 
The Council, therefore, had full power to 
abolish the Court, an action which met with 
unanimous faculty approval. 


The Council did not eliminate the Court in 
a fit of anger; it did not abolish it without 
much thought and discussion. In fact, the 
Council strongly defended the Court for a 
year and reluctantly voted to abolish the 
judicial system only after a substitute had 
been suggested. 


The student body criticized the Court most 
severely. These criticisms cannot be taken as 
absolutely just but because many boys and 
girls held them to be true they affected the 
operation of the Court and influenced school 
morale. The judges were said to be “cocky”; 
they were too strict in court relative to pro- 
cedure and behavior; they were charged with 
being easier with their friends than with 
other offenders. As a result of these opinions 
the Court lost the respect of the student body. 
The fact that these were generally false ideas 
does not alter the result. 

Another common grievance was that a 
person before the court didn’t have a fair 
chance; he was always found guilty. It must 
be acknowledged that in 95 per cent of the 
cases the person was found (or pleaded) 
guilty, but it must also be remembered that 
only those who were definitely and repeated- 
ly violating school rules were arrested. Then 
also, hall monitors were charged with arrest- 
ing persons too often and on extremely petty 
charges. These officers were accused of per- 
jury on the witness stand and of arresting 
persons they didn’t like while their friends 
went free. Consequently, the undesirable at- 
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FRANK MEYER 
Student Council Adviser 
Junior High School 
Grand Haven, Michigan 


titude of the student body was reflected to- 
ward the monitors as well as toward the court. 
It became difficult to get students to act as 
monitors and more difficult to make their 
work easy or worth-while. 


The policy of permitting spectators was also 
disapproved by many students and Council 
members. Some felt that certain persons de- 
sired to be arrested so they could “show off” 
in the court room. It is true that a few did 
find success in this endeavor. More students 
believed, however, that it was extremely em- 
barrassing to be brought before the Court in 
full view of a group of fellow students. This 
hurt the individual’s pride and lessened his 
self-respect. It often resulted in his achieving 
a bad reputation about school, a reputation 
which was not deserved. 


The fact that the Court was lax in enforc- 
ing its decisions contributed to its downfall. 
Too many persons were sentenced, but too 
few paid the penalties. Offenders were sen- 
tenced, and the matter dropped. In only a 
small number of cases was the thing fol- 
lowed through to the end. Students knew 
this, and the Court’s prestige fell. The cause 
of this situation lay in the fact that the Court 
was burdened with too many cases and that 
its teacher-adviser was too busy with other 
things to supervise its work sufficiently. 


With the exception of the last indictment, 
all the charges against the Court were based 
on students’ attitudes and opinions. Under 
varied circumstances or with different of- 
ficers the Court might have succeeded; but 
the above paragraph describes what did hap- 
pen and what may happen in any situation 
where a student court is established. It fol- 
lows that there are certain principles and 
practices relative to student courts in the 
junior high school which become evident. 

1. A student court must be distinct and 
separate from the council. The latter should 
have supervision over the court, but council 
members should not be court officers. This 
prevents criticism of the court from reflect- 
ing on the council and thus spelling the doom 
of student participation in school control. The 
council must be left to express the wishes of 
the student body in all school affairs; it must 





Frank Meyer, “A Functioning Student Court,” 
School Activities, XI (March, 1940), 277-278. 
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be in a position to impartially judge the 
criticism of all school organizations. 

2. The court should not be burdened with 
many cases. Only those persons who habitu- 
ally cause trouble should be handled by the 
court. The disposition of the case then made 
must be carried out to the letter. 


3. A student court must be under strict 
supervision of a faculty member who is given 
sufficient time to properly perform his court 
duties. In all probability the principal, as the 
disciplinary officer of the school, should as- 
sume this task. 


4. Hall monitors should not be expected to 
arrest students nor even to report offenders. 
There should be special court officers whose 
sole duty is to detect serious infraction of 
school rules and to bring offenders into court. 
Monitors must not be thought of as policemen 
but as students cooperating to facilitate the 
movement of hall traffic. They should not be- 
come court officers who arrest, testify for the 
persecution, and use the power of the court 
to bolster up their own weaknesses. Criticism 
of the court should not carry over to them. 
The court must be a unity unto itself, lest 
through an adverse opinion of it, other helpful 
and proper organizations earn a bad reputa- 
tion. 

5. There should be no spectators in the 
student court. Accused students should not be 
given an opportunity to exhibit before an 
audience. Neither should students in dif- 
ficulty suffer humiliation before their fel- 
lows. The educational value of illustrating the 
operation of a court can not compensate for 
these undesirable factors. 

6. A student court should not attempt to 
imitate a state criminal court. The formal 
procedure of requesting a plea, hearing evi- 
dence, and announcing a verdict, though dra- 
matic, is not conducive to desirable school 
morale. These boys and girls are not crimin- 
als at the bar of justice. A court organized 
more on the fashion of the modern juvenile 
court would be more satisfactory. 

7. An informal counseling committee com- 
posed of a few leading students would seem 
to be a fine substitute for the court. This 
committee would quietly meet with the of- 
fender, would try to reason with him, and 
would assist him in realizing that his fellow 
students want him to be a good school citizen. 
All formal court procedure would be absent. 
This committee would pass no sentences; it 
would sit in judgment over no one. It would 
appeal as student to student for finer coopera- 
tion in school affairs. Incorrigibles would 
have to be turned over to the school principal. 
This system is now used with success in many 
schools which desire to have student as- 
sistance in discipline cases. 

8. More arguments can be given in oppo- 
sition to student courts than against any other 
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single organization in a school’s program for 
pupil participation in its control. An excellent 
program can be worked out without the 
court. The problem of discipline can be left 
solely to the faculty without destroying the 
school’s value as a laboratory for democratic 
living. 

9. The student court should be the last or- 
ganization to be established in a system of 
student government. It is the least desirable, 
least helpful, and least productive of any stu- 
dent organization. While numerous arguments 
may be given in favor of the court, experience 
has shown many schools that it is unneces- 
sary and the cause of frequent difficulties. 
There are other spheres of activity in which 
students’ energy can be more profitably used. 

10. Discipline is an inward quality and not 
an outward force. A student council can do 
much more for its school by helping its stu- 
dents develop a healthy, cooperative, school 
spirit than it can by establishing a student 
court. That task is more difficult but far more 
productive. 


Kids’ Day at 
Cresson High School 


Tueresa M. Bocct 
Cresson, Pennsylvania 


(= day had been a traditional day in 
Cresson High School until last year, 
when the seniors wanted to get away from 
the old custom of getting before the group to 
make a last impression. They wanted to make 
a first impression. 

A meeting of all seniors was called. The 
president of the class presented the purpose 
of the meeting, then asked for suggestions for 
a class day that would break through the old 
tradition. One of the faculty members pres- 
ent told of an enjoyable experience she had 
while participating in what was called “Kids’ 
Day.” After a discussion, the seniors adopted 
the “Kids’ Day” idea, whereby, all the mem- 
bers of the class would have to dress in the 
type of clothing they wore their first day 
at school, in the first grade. 

For one week, meetings and more meetings 
were held by the class to make plans for the 
big day. The day came, the seniors—dressed 
in six year old clothing—assembled in the 
front section of the study hall. The stage 
setting was a classroom in a typical Little Red 
School House. A senior boy was the master 
seated at the platform desk. The day’s work 
started with the reading of the Bible, the 
Lord’s prayer, and the singing of the National 
Anthem. The master then turned the re- 
mainder of the period to the students, who 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Choral Music 


EFORE there can be a choral music club, 
B inere must be a membership campaign. In 

order that the pupil may choose his activi- 
ties wisely, all the various clubs should adver- 
tise their objective, field, and type of work. 
This advertising may be done through as- 
sembly and home room programs; through the 
school paper, hand book, and other publica- 
tions; by means of the bulletin board, posters, 
signs, printed or mimeographed lists and 
synopses of aims and activities; and through 
the teacher in her guidance work. 

For a choral club, during the early weeks 
of the school year, ask that an assembly be 
assigned to the music department, and have 
the chorus give a short program. Have as 
many pupils as possible sing solos, duets, or 
trios, and give a short talk explaining each 
number. After getting as many interested as 
possible, have the pupils ask their parents 
to come to the school at an appointed time, 
and repeat the same program for them that 
they may see, hear, and learn about the 
activity in which their child has become in- 
terested. 

The club should not be overofficered or un- 
derofficered. A good rule is this—the job and 
then the officer. There should be a distinct 
need for him before he is elected. 

Officers may be elected at the first meeting 
of the club, with the teacher sponsor or an 
appointed member acting as chairman. How- 
ever, it is better for the election to take place 
at the second meeting of the club, in order 
that a survey of the available material may 
be made. Officers needed are president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, and a librarian 
to care for the music outside of meetings. 

There has always been some differences of 
opinion as to whether officers should be 
elected for an entire year or for the semester 
only. Some authors argue that a year is too 
long for one set of officers to hold office; 
that twice as many educational advantages 
can be had if the terms last only for a 
semester; that it will be difficult to change 
the officers if the club does not prosper un- 
der them; and that the personnel of the 
club changes each semester, and _ these 
changes should be recognized. On the other 
hand, a semester is a short time in which to 
get a program under way, and if there is 
to be any continuity of policy or program, a 
year’s term of office will facilitate this. 

Committees with a sense of responsibility 
for the work to be done should be appointed 
by the officers. Some appointments may need 
a little supervision of the teacher. 

On the question of frequency of meetings, 
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practice varies rather widely. A few schools 
arrange for club meetings twice a week, but 
in most schools meetings are arranged once 
a week. If at all possible, I would recom- 
mend that chorus meetings be scheduled three 
times a week, but where the chorus is 
scheduled in the activity period, the schedule 
of the school wil have to be conformed with. 


There is no great agreement as to best 
time for the meetings. The activity period is 
usually the first or the last period of the 
afternoon. Personally, I would select the last 
period, my reasons being: (1) this period is 
so close to the regular play period, the work 
wil be improved by the infusion of the play 
spirit; (2) the pupil will feel relieved after 
regular class work, and will come to the club 
with new and fresh enthusiasm, especiaily 
since the club represents interests and ac- 
tivities of the pupil’s own desire. 

The club should ask for, and receive, from 
the general school budget a sufficient amount 
to cover its yearly budget. Its budget should 
be made up from the budgets of preceding 
years and on an estimate from the financial 
officer of the club. However, if the extra- 
curricular activities of the school are carried 
out on a decentralized plan, one of the best 
ways to build up a library of music for the 
chorus is by small assessments of members. 
For example, if there are sixty members of 
the chorus, assess each member fifty cents 
for the library fund, and then you have ap- 
proximately thirty dollars with which to 
buy music. At the end of the year, this 
music will stay in the school library or will 
be kept on file in the music room. In this 
way a chorus can gradually build up a large 
and substantial library. 

This money should be expended only for 
more or less permanent equipment such as 
books and music, and should not be used for 
trips, music, or similar activities. The ma- 
terial bought or supplied becomes the prop- 
erty of the school as well as the chorus. 

The advertising committee should be well 
organized and cooperative; also, members 
will need a sense of responsibility. It is some- 
times the advertising campaign that can 
make or break a good performance, for no 
matter how good the program or how well 
performed, if there is no one to hear it, the 
program is a failure. 

If there is a live-wire advertising club in 
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the school, the advance advertising of pro- 
grams can be very well carried out with 
their cooperation. They presumably will 
have studied methods of advertising, and will 
have had practice in making posters and in 
doing show card work. Posters well painted, 
presenting a catchy idea, placed in a promin- 
ent store window or some other spot of 
general interest, will bring good results. 


The stimulus of a forthcoming public per- 
formance may motivate the work of a chorus. 
The director must recognize this motivating 
force and make full use of it. Singing at a 
school assembly is the natural way to start, 
but this may well be supplemented by al- 
lowing the group to appear before men’s 
clubs, women’s clubs, community gatherings, 
and even at church services, if this can be 
so adroitly managed as not to cause jealousies 
and antagonisms to develop. An impending 
public performance allows the director to 
insist on many additional repetions for the 
sake of perfecting the phrasing, the dynamics, 
the intonation, the enunciation, and other de- 
tails. It must therefore be considered one of 
his major assets. The time, place, and number 
of these performances must be determined by 
balancing the values and other costs. 


Activities of the chorus alumni are worth- 
lar school term, for some of these alumni will 
while but hard to carry out during the regu- 
no doubt be in college. In the summer, how- 
ever, during vacation time good opportunity 
is afforded for recreational work along the 
lines of more or less advanced choral pro- 
ductions. 


May I cite the example of choral director 
in the Greensboro, N. C. Senior High School? 
Last summer, with the cooperation of the 
city recreation department, Mr. E. R. Brietz, 
brought together the alumni members of the 
Glee Club. All the members who have parti- 
cipated in the organization in the last five 
years were extended an invitation. Their 
meetings were held twice a week at a time 
suitable for all, or rather as nearly suitable 
as possible, and lasted for an hour and a half. 
Partial expenses were paid by the recreation 
department for the material used, and the 
remainder of the expenses, which amounted 
to very little, were paid by the individuals 
themselves. On August 10 a program was 
performed by this group, presenting a con- 
certized version of the opera “Martha,” in 
addition to a program of choral selections. 
In the eyes of those who participated and 
those who attended the public performance, 
this program was definitely worth-while. 
The real test will come next summer, when 
it will be decided whether this particular ac- 
tivity is to be continued. 


Beautiful tone, expressiveness, and clarity 
of interpretation in singing are the feeling 
responses to insight into meaning. The end- 
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less aim of the teacher is to arouse and to 
keep alive an enthusiasm for singing that 
will go on, out, and up in enlarging the scope 
of this activity. 

Specific aims, worthy of the name, are be- 
ing continually modified, focused this way 
and that, changed to suit varying conditions 
that are sure to be present in working out a 
general music course. Pupils should take part 
in setting up these aims. After all, they 
should be a reflection of what the teacher 
and the pupils want, value, and see a pos- 
sibility of getting. When achievement is 
reached, it must not be considered an ending, 
but rather as a gateway leading into a new 
field. 


We have already mentioned the desirability 
of high school music groups’ giving per- 
formances for the community both in and out- 
side the school building. Students are under 
obligation to make some return for the edu- 
cational opportunities which are provided 
at public expense, and they doubtless gain 
valuable experience in meeting standards of 
public performance and in sensing that they 
have made some social contribution. 


A more significant value for the future is 
the possibility of continuing such contacts 
after high school graduation, in college glee 
clubs or in civic organizations. Individual 
members may appear weekly in the church 
choirs and may help innumerable other large 
or small choral groups for years after high 
school graduation. 


Often too much attention has been directed 
toward developing contest-winning choruses 
or presenting a colorful organization at 
athletic contests (mostiy in case of bands), 
the Rotary Club, the Woman’s Club, and 
other civic organizations. It must be realized, 
of course, that there are values in the prepa- 
ration of material for performance, but these 
activities should not constitute the primary 
aims of music education. Rather, the benefits 
which will accrue to the individual if he is 
given musical experiences in accordance with 
his talent capacities will really determine the 
value of a music program in a school system. 
It is so with the choral club. 





“We have built schools, colleges, play- 
grounds, great scientific centers, all for one 
purpose—that the men and women of tomor- 
row may be better equipped to meet the 
problems of life and thereby achieve worth 
and dignity.”—Gerald Salters. 





“Partnership, co-sponsorship and team 
work pay good dividends in friendliness, in 
service, and in filling the gaps in public needs 
which could not be met by one agency alone. 
—From Annual Report, Philadelphia Play- 
ground and Recreation Association. 
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Yesterday and Today in Clothes 


for one of our Girls’ Club programs last 

spring. In presenting programs to our 
large group we have found it necessary to 
use the microphone wherever possible for 
speaking parts. In this presentation one girl 
gave the introduction as written here; then 
other girls explained each section in the style 
of a fashion show commentator, as the 
models moved about on the stage. 


The number participating can be as many 
or as few as desired. Our number was de- 
termined by the number of costumes we 
could obtain. The idea is the thing anyhow. 
Other schools will build their own programs, 
just as we did. 

The two episodes featuring the old fash- 
ioned girl were adapted from incidents in 
the book, “Two College Girls,” by Helen 
Dawes Brown, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


* 2s 


First SPEAKER AT MICROPHONE: Have you 
ever known a girl who wasn’t interested in 
clothes? We haven’t, and today we want to 
show you how the girls of all times have had 
this same interest in clothes, even though 
their clothes were of different materials and 
styles. We want to show you, too, what the 
well-dressed girl of today may wear on 
various occasions. Evan greater than thie 
contrast of clothes between today and other 
days, is the contrast of activities, plans, and 
conversations. 


Will you divide your mind in half and let 
one part of it go with us into yesteryear, 
while the other part remains with our modern 
American girl? 

SECOND SPEAKER: (as models move about 
on the stage.) Our first group of models will 
illustrate sporting clothes and sports ac- 
tivities. Of course, our mothers and our 
grandmothers did not have all the sports that 
we have. Their good times were limited to 
an occasional Sunday School picnic by the 
river or by a bicycle ride on a tandem bike. 
A swim in carefully chosen clothing as you 
see here, and away from too public places 
made her very happy, while to take part in 
a girls’ basketball game with a team from a 
neighboring town was supreme joy. 

Compare her with ourselves as _ today’s 
girls. We have playfields, skating rinks, bi- 
cycling clubs, swimming pools, and many 
other hiking and outdoor sports. And the 
clothes! No long skirts to bother us when 
cycling or skating; no bunglesome clothing 
to hinder us when swimming and diving; no 


T's FOLLOWING material was written 
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tight-fitting bodices or high collars to pre- 
vent action in games! 
Perhaps these two letters will help us to 
realize the difference in activities even more. 
(a) Old-fashioned girl reads this letter 
over the microphane. 


July 6, 1904 
You Darling Girl, 

Have you no sense of responsibility 
to that body of yours, have you no con- 
science for anything but lessons? I wish 
I could give you some lessons in fun. I’d 
prescribe a hammock, a fan and a love 
story. Or better still I’d spirit you away 
to our camp up here on the lake. 

Oh, Edna, were there ever such good 
times! I never could describe things in 
any intelligible way but I'll try to tell 
you what I do during the day. We go 
out on the lake in the early, early morn- 
ing and drift along. Sometimes I fish 
a bit, though one of the young men baits 
my hook for me. After lunch we rest 
awhile and then find a shady cove if 
the sun is hot and hide away there with 
our fancy work or books. In the evening 
we are on the lake again floating with 
the sunset. It is beautiful. 

You ought to be with us. How can I 
live through this long summer without 
you. 

Your own, 
Rosamund 


(b) Modern girl in play suit reads the 
following letter: 


Dear Jean: 

It is wonderful to be at camp. We have 
such fun and there is something doing 
every minute. 

First we get up with the rising bell 
at 6:30 and hurry to be ready for break- 
fast and flag raising at 7:15. After break- 
fast we have to tidy our tents for tent 
inspection by the camp nurse. Then we 
have craft classes. I am in a leather- 
craft group and am making a very at- 
tractive belt. Perhaps we can make 
some like it this fall in our own troop. 
Next there is a council hour at which we 
plan our activities for the day and talk 
over our problems. 

After lunch we have to be quiet for 
an hour. That’s hard for I always think 
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of something I want to say or do. In the 

afternoon we have long hikes or activi- 

ties, such as swimming, boating, archery, 

horseback riding, baseball and other 

games. By 5:30 we are ready for our 

meal, I can tell you. After that there is 

time for quiet games and walks before 

our evening entertainments begin. 

Sometimes we have overnight hikes 

and picnics with bonfires, etc. I do wish 

you were here. I’ll tell you more about 

it when I get home. 

Lovingly, 
Betty 

THIRD SPEAKER: (models come out on stage) 
School clothes and customs have undergone 
changes too. The school girl of yesterday 
wore middies, but how different! Notice the 
difference in collars, sleeves, and hem. Pop- 
ular today and yesterday are the regulation 
dresses, where navy blue still continues a 
favorite. But no wardrobe of early days was 
complete without a shirtwaist dress. These 
were made of silk, mohair, and other light 
weight material and were most charming 
and comfortable. Let us listen in on a con- 
versation of some college girls of other days. 
The girls are just finishing up their work in 
a science room. 


Edna: Are you ready to go? 

Rosamund: As soon as I’ve taken off 
my apron and turned some H2O0 on my 
hands. Will you look at my apron? And 
will you see that acid hole! It’s gone 
through to my dress and eaten a bright 
orange spot in the middle of my overskirt. 
You've hardly spilled a thing on yours, 
Edna. 

Edna: Well, you see I’ve taken to heart 
what the professor said about our house- 
keeping. How has your Bunsen burner 
behaved today? 

Rosamund: Beautifully— in honor of 
election day. That wasn’t a bad idea of 
the president’s, asking us to hand in our 
reason for being Republicans or Demo- 
crats. Did you ever see the girls more 
taken back? Why, I hurried to the li- 
brary and wrote four solid pages of 
reasons. Wasn’t the president grand when 
he talked to us? Little shivers of pa- 
triotism ran all over me. I fairly tingled 
with the idea that I was born an Ameri- 
can girl. 





The scene changes to that of a modern 
American school. Note the variety of dresses, 
both in color and in style. Middies are here, 
and sweater outfits, too, but they are com- 
fortable and colorful. 

Schoolroom scene—Panel discussion of 
“This is My America.” 





FourtH SPEAKER: (as models come out on 
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stage.) Party clothes are just as much a 
source of enjoyment to us as they must have 
been in our grandmother’s time, even though 
she had few of them and few opportunities 
to wear them. A girl’s first long dress is al- 
ways a thrill, and a date for a formal party a 
lasting memory. Did our grandmothers en- 
joy such thrilling experiences? Perhaps long 
dresses did not mean so much, for all dresses 
were long enough to trail the ground, but 
silk flounces and lace or velvet trimmings 
added a thrill. Notice these examples: 

Let us look in again on some of the girls 
of the past as they enjoy a rare party. 

Scene I—Group of girls doing the Vir- 
ginia Reel or Minuet. 





The Speaker continues: The scene now 
turns to a modern American home where the 
young girls are attending a tea. 

Scene II—Girls standing about with 
plates in hand, chatting—one girl pour- 
ing tea, another passing cookies, others 
circulating through the group, etc. A 
girl at the piano sings or plays a number 
or two. 

First SPEAKER: It is easy to see how the 
modern giri with all her freedom and charm 
has gradually developed from the girl of 
yesterday. It is not only to today’s girl that 
we pay tribute but to her mother, the girl 
of yesterday. Let’s show our gratitude for 
both by standing and singing together our 
school song. 


Gatesville High School 
Student Defense Council 


Lou HatrTer 
Gatesville, Texas 


The student body of Gatesville High School 
pledged itself anew to national defense just 
a few minutes before President Roosevelt’s 
Monday morning address, when the annual 
staff voted 100 per cent strong to abandon all 
plans for a senior year book, thus giving up 
that most treasured record of a high school 
career, to devote their entire effort to the 
defense bond drive. Changing from the Gates- 
ville High School Annual Staff to the Gates- 
ville High School Student Defense Council, 
the action of twenty-six members of the an- 
nual staff, sponsored by Linnie Fore and 
Bettie Wynn Watson, was unanimously ac- 
cepted by the 140 members of the senior 
class. A goal of $500.00—$150.00 of which al- 
ready has been collected—has been set, all of 
which will go into the purchase of defense 
bonds. 

Joining the annual staff in its voluntary 

(Continued on page 247) 
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Do Not Abolish the 


Pep Squad—Reorganize It 


Texas have debated as to the educational 

value of pep squads in the secondary 
schools. Some schools have abolished pep 
squads, and some have definitely included 
them in the curriculum and are giving credit 
toward graduation for satisfactory work done 
in them. 

The Edinburg, Texas, High School Pep 
Squad (Sergeanettes) is one of the outstand- 
ing organizations in the Edinburg High 
School. Its singular ability to influence the 
girls for a desirable type of conduct justifies 
its being. Pep squad work develops a girl’s 
character and brings out her finest points. The 
code of honor maintained within its forces 
is of the highest standard, inspiring the de- 
velopment of a girl’s best qualities and bring- 
ing out all that she has in her of worth-while 
virtues. 

Each girl who is a prospective member is 
carefully selected, discussed, and finally 
voted upon by the members. She must have 
and maintain a “C” average in each of her 
subjects. To be a member, she must pass a 
test on her posture and on her ability to 
march and to keep time. If she does satisfac- 
tory work, she is given credit toward gradu- 
ation. Drill squad does not completely take 
the place of physical education but includes 
additional work at the physical educational 
period. 

The first year the organization was put in- 
to effect, a constitution was written by the 
girls. Every incoming member must pass a 
rigid examination on this constitution and 
its by-laws. In addition, she must present 
a health certificate issued by a physician per- 
mitting her to drill one hour daily. At present 
there is a membership of fifty-six. 


The Edinburg squad is an independent 
organization. Each member furnishes her own 
uniform (cost $5), pays her admission to the 
games; each leader buys her baton, and each 
member of the drum corps furnishes her own 
drum. 


On Monday each girl learns her part of the 
drill and knows what is expected of her at the 
Friday night football game. She works 
earnestly the entire week. Because of this 
responsibility the members have a _ closer 
bond and there is almost perfect harmony. 

The purpose of the Edinburg High School 
Sergeanettes is not merely to give a show at 
football games but to promote interest in 
school activities, to foster good fellowship and 
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sportsmanship, and to encourage scholarship. 
These aims are worthy ones, not merely 
words written in a constitution, and are actu- 
ally accomplished. 

The organization has a waiting list of girls 
who would like to become members. The of- 
ficers of classes and clubs and the most 
popular girls in school are always found to be 
Sergeanettes. The principles taught in the 
Edinburg Drill Squad make the members 
more desirable as leaders, and they are al- 
ways the center of groups. 


Sergeanettes are divided into three working 
factions: drilling, cheering, and business. 
Each division works in harmony with the 
other two, and has different officers with 
individual responsibilities. 

The drill organization is militaristic and 
maintains very strict disclipine. Demerits are 
given for violation of the constitution, and a 
total of twenty-five demerits dismisses one 
from the organization. A person charged with 
a violation is brought before an officers’ 
court for trial, and action is taken. A major 
has complete charge of the group. Working 
under the major are two captains (twirlers 
and prancers), four lieutenants (twirlers), 
and a lieutenant drummer of the drum corps. 
All the incoming military officers are ap- 
pointed by the officers’ court and the sponsor 
on the bases of experience, leadership, per- 
sonality and skill. All new officers, except 
the major, are notified of their promotion or 
appointment at the annual football round- 
up. The major is usually promoted from first 
captain and is given a silver whistle in the 
final drill of the year. 

One of the most impressive drills of the 
year is the Sergeanette Final Drill. It is the 
last drill of the season and both the ex-mem- 
bers and new members take part in the drill. 
The ex-members enter from one end of the 
football field, wearing capes and carrying the 
number of capes which there are Seniors in 
the present organization. The present mem- 
bers march on from the other end of the 
football field. Both squads meet, mareh 
through, counter march, and meet in. -the 
middle of the field facing each other. -The 
seniors “fall out” and the ex-members place 
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capes around their shoulders making them 
ex-members .The graduating major takes off 
her commanding whistle and places its cord 
around the neck of the incoming major. Silver 
echo taps are blown, the squad salutes, about 
faces, and marches off the field, while the 
band plays the school song. 


The cheering organization is led by two 
boys and two girls, elected by the entire stu- 
dent body, and two acrobatic leaders. These 
elect a head cheer leader, and his word is 
law. He keeps the girls in the stands and sees 
to it that outsiders do not disturb. He decides 
when and what to yell and how to yell. He 
invites other cheer leaders over to our side 
and invites them to lead our organization in 
several yells. Acting as a host, he makes every 
effort to make sure that our guests are com- 
fortable. 


The business organization has a president, 
who also acts as a publicity chairman, a vice- 
president, who serves as an eligibility chair- 
man, a secretary-treasurer, and a decoration 
chairman who decorates goal posts at games 
and the stage for assembly programs. These 
officers are elected by the organization. 

With so many officers, more girls are given 
opportunities to be leaders and are offered 
a variety of activities. 


For each year of membership in the organi- 
zation a girl is allowed to wear a service stripe 
on her uniform. If she is an officer, she has 
that recognition on her sleeve. Members of 
the drill squad do not receive awards for 
their service—sweaters, letters, or ribbons; 
theirs is a purely voluntary service for the 
good of their school. 

They sponsor such activities as assembly 
programs at home and at other schools, ban- 
quets for the football teams, parades, put on 
drills at public functions, and, when re- 
quested, serve in other activities such as ush- 
ering. 

In the beginning, several difficulties had 
to be surmounted; these were carefully studied 
and eliminated. For example, there is the ex- 
pense of uniforms. One of our merchants or- 
ders a good grade of gabardine and sells it 
to the members wholesale, and each girl 
makes her own unfiorm with the help and 
direction of a sister member or an old mem- 
ber. Then there was the problem of trans- 
portation to out-of-town games. The school 
now provides a bus which transports the girls, 
thereby lessening the possibilities of accidents 
and making it easier to control the group. 

The girls themselves sometimes become 
problems. Most of the girls appreciate having 
their faults pointed out to them privately, 
and honestly try to correct them. We have 
worked up a system of distributing slips of 
paper with suggestions for corrections to be 
made in appearance, attitudes, or skills. Even 
the sponsor is given a slip made out by the 
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leaders. This works perfectly. Many go to 
the sponsor’s office for a special conference 
in a sincere effort to make the necessary 
improvement. This gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity for guidance. 

A well organized pep squad can justify its 
existence as it promotes school spirit, teaches 
discipline and cooperation, teaches sportsman- 
ship, leadership, and fellowship, offers a social 
outlet for high school students, presents an 
opportunity for girls to meet and introduce 
people, gives a feeling of supporting the 
school, teaches responsibility, affords an or- 
ganization that students enjoy, makes possible 
good school programs, and banquets, develops 
personality, creates feeling of fraternity, af- 
fords opportunity for members to appear be- 
fore crowds with little embarrassment, de- 
velops confidence in the individual, conducts 
pep rallies, adds to community pride, affords 
valuable exercise, improves posture, increases 
crowds at games, creates interest in non- 
football families, affords an inexpensive ex- 
tra-curriculum activity, gives the public a 
show, adds color and unity to football games, 
affords opportunity for members to develop 
a feeling of cooperation and participation in 
scholastic activities, affords an opportunity 
for members to make educational trips, keep 
the members interested in school, increases 
scholarship, teaches the members a better 
knowledge of football, teaches the members 
to keep time to music, bring closer relation- 
ship between members, school, and faculty, 
gives girls something to think about besides 
“dates,” and affords an excellent opportunity 
for guidance. 

It is not necessary to abolish the so called 
“troublesome” pep squad—reorganize it. Pep 
squads are real. Not only is it a preparation 
for the future, along with the academic work 
in school, but it is preparation for the game 
tomorrow or tonight and it is “the life” for 
many boys and girls. 


Pep squads should be carefully studied and 
supervised. Sponsorship must be voluntary 
and not forced, as much depends upon the 
willingness of the sponsor to work. Many of 
the troubles arising in connection with sec- 
ondary school pep squads and a great deal of 
the complaint directed against pep squads can 
be traced to those schools in which this gang- 
ling member of the extra-curricular family 
has been allowed to go unnoticed or un- 
studied. 





“Community recreation programs are an 
essential social service and one needed even 
more at present than in times of less strain 
and stress. The existing community programs 
should be vigorously maintained and where- 
ever possible expanded.”— The American 
Youth Commission in Youth Work Programs. 
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Development of Six-Player Field Hockey 


HE RECENTLY developed game of six- 

player field hockey has been introduced 

in the physical education programs of 
many schools throughout the country. For the 
past decade physical education teachers have 
been seeking to enrich the physical educa- 
tion curriculum and to broaden the scope of 
extra-curricular activities, particularly with- 
in the smaller schools. 


The small and medium-sized schools have 
not found it possible to maintain some of the 
sports that have been most popular in the 
larger schools. The recent trend toward the 
development of activities to meet the needs 
of the smaller schools is illustrated by the 
rapid growth of the game of six-man football. 
Similarly, the game of six-player field hockey 
was developed for the hundreds of smaller 
schools that have been unable to maintain 
the regulation eleven-player game. 


Schools fortunate enough to have the means 
to conduct and maintain the regulation elev- 
en-player game of field hockey have found 
it to be one of the most popular sports for 
girls during the outdoor season. Yet, as in 
the case of the regulation game of eleven- 
man football in the boys’ program, the regu- 
lation game of field hockey has had limited 
use among the majority of small schools. Hun- 
dreds of girls have been deprived of the 
benefits of field hockey because of the restric- 
tive nature of the regulation game. These 
restrictions include the size of the playing 
area that is required, the large number of 
players necessary for teams and leagues, and 
the cost of the equipment. In some schools 
the enrollment is so small that it is impossible 
to organize enough teams of eleven players 
each to provide interesting competition for 
the participants. In other schools the avail- 
able finances have been too meagre to equip 
the members of two teams of eleven players 
each. Many schools lack the space necessary 
for a large hockey field. 


Six-player field hockey has been developed 
for the small and medium-sized high schools 
and colleges. Already many smaller schools 
are attracted to the game because of the ad- 
vantages offered in numbers, equipment, and 
playing area. 

The nation-wide introduction of six-player 
field hockey is being directed by the National 
Six-Player Field Hockey Association. The 
membership of the Association is composed of 
women physical education directors in the 
various states. The committees in each state 
serve collectively as a national rules body and 
to experiment with a view to improving the 
game. The committee members in each state 
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have been active in publicizing and demon- 
strating the game among the schools in their 
areas. The reports of the state representatives 
indicate that six-player field hockey is highly 
successful. The following summary lists the 
advantageous features of six-player hockey 
together with comments from the experiments 
of coaches and players: 


1. The game is played on a relatively small 
field. The maximum dimensions are 60 yards 
in length by 40 yards in width. The dimen- 
sions may be altered to suit varying local 
conditions. 

Many schools have been able to offer six- 
player field hockey that could not have the 
regulation game because of the fact that the 
field is practically one-half as large as that 
required for the eleven-player game. 


2. The regulation six-player field hockey 
team requires only six players. There are 
numerous advantages in fewer players com- 
posing a team for the schools with limited 
enrollments. Some of these advantages are 
that (1) More teams may be organized for 
intramural leagues and (2) The cost of main- 
taining a hockey program is reduced ap- 
proximately fifty per cent. 

Many schools report that they have been 
able to include the game in regular physical 
education classes and in intramural programs 
because of the reduced numbers required for 
teams and more especially because of the 
material reduction in the minimum equipment 
required to outfit the players. 


3. The fact that the game is played with 
two teams of six players each on a smaller 
field has resulted in a speedy game with more 
continuous activity for each player. The in- 
creased action for each player is due to the 
fact that the ball travels back and forth, from 
side to side and end to end, more rapidly on 
the smaller field. The reduced number of 
players leads to an increase in the responsi- 
bilities of each position on the team. Also, the 
game is a comparatively safe one to introduce 
to inexperienced players because of the re- 
duced numbers on the field and the conse- 
quent lessening of the chances for accidents. 

The majority of the committee members 
in each state who have made reports during 
the progress of the season have agreed that 
the game has many advantages as a new type 

(Centinued on page 244) 
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News Notes and Comments 





Asks All Education To 
Shoulder Defense Task 


Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt today announced a plan by which 
hundreds of thousands of teachers, educa- 
tional leaders, and citizen volunteers can par- 
ticipate in national defense. He issued a call 
for volunteers to the School and College ci- 
vilian Morale Service to be developed by the 
U. S. Office of Education. In shaping plans 
for recruiting volunteers the Office of Edu- 
cation is cooperating with the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense. 

Copies of a manual on “How to Participate” 
are being mailed out to 1,700 college presi- 
dents, 18,000 superintendents of schools, 26,- 
000, high school principals, 9,000 librarians, 
and numerous civic groups. 





Correction: 


School Activities was in error in December 
in giving the address of Reita S. Riggs, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Sponsors 
of Student Participation in School Admin- 
istration, as Hastings, Nebraska. Her correct 
address is Hastings, Minnesota. 





The Cooperative Committee 
On Science Teaching 


Under the sponsorship of five scientific 
societies representing Biology, Chemistry, Re- 
search in Science Teaching, Mathematics, and 
Physics, a committee has been formed to 
work on educational problems of vital in- 
terest to all science teachers which no single 
organization can solve working alone. The 
committee is known as the Cooperative Com- 
mittee on Science Teaching. 





Assorted Back Numbers 


Several hundred miscellaneous copies of 
School Activities are being wrapped in pack- 
ages of 27—no two alike and none of the cur- 
rent volume—and offered prepaid for $2.00. 
This makes available at a nominal price over 
a thousand pages of material, much of it 
activity ideas and entertainment helps that 
are as timely and usable now as when they 
were first published. 





Dramatists’ Alliance of Stanford University 
offers a seventh annual series of competitions 
in dramatic writing, closing date to be March 
31, 1942. Prizes of one hundred dollars in cash 
and first production are offered as the Max- 
well Anderson Award for Verse Drama and 
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the Etherege Award for Comedy; fifty dollars 
and presentation on radio is the Alden Award 
for Short Plays; the Gray Award for Dramatic 
Criticism is seventy-five dollars and publica- 
tion in the periodicals of the Alliance. 





High School Debate Topic Revised 


Because of the confusion resulting from the 
entrance of the United States into the war, 
“as a permanent policy” has been added to 
the wording of the current high school de- 
bate question. The question now reads, Re- 
solved, that as a permanent policy every able- 
bodied male citizen in the United States 
should be required to have one year of full 
time military training before attaining present 
draft age. 





The Council for Democracy, 285 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C., is dedicated to the propagation 
of an American faith in democracy; issues 
‘Action’, a fortnightly newsletter, and many 
publications and pamphlets on the general 
subject of democracy in action, and sponsors 
radio broadcasts, full page news advertise- 
ments, town councils, furnishes speakers and 
discussion leaders and supplies information 
and consultation services. 





In response to the demands of its film 
patrons, the Filmosound Library of the Bell 
and Howell Company announces, in their new 
1942 edition of its catalog of Recreational 
films, the addition of an 8 mm. film rental 
service. The initial listing includes 75 sub- 
jects consisting of features, cartoons, sport 
shorts, travel subjects, musicals and novelties. 





The Exodus of Teachers 


A warning that the United States faces a 
serious shortage of qualified teachers, threat- 
ening to undermine the educational standards 
of this country, was contained in a nation- 
wide survey conducted by the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education, made public recently by Dr. Al- 
fonzo F. Myers, chairman of the higher edu- 
cation department of New York University. 





The National Committee on Education by 
Radio is discontinuing publication of its quar- 
terly bulletin Education by Radio with this 
issue. Readers who wish to keep up with the 
trends in educational radio are urged to write 
for the Service Bulletin (free), Federal Radio 
Education Committee, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C., and the Journal 
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($2 a year), Association for Education by 
Radio, 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Soap Box Derby Postponed 


It is with regret that the Chevrolet Motor 
Division of General Motors Corp. has been 
forced to announce that there will be no Soap 
Box Derby in 1942. 





With the coming of winter snows come re- 
ports of stranded motorists who have spent 
days and nights in school buildings, there en- 
tertained and made comfortable by hospitable 
students, teachers, janitors, and townspeople 
—a seasonal activity with immense educative 
possibilities. 





Fifty-two World Book Encyclopedia sets 
and $100 prize will go to American junior and 
senior high school boys and girls in the 
American Legion Auxiliary essay contest on 
“Characteristics of a Good American.” An- 
nouncement posters are available at Reference 
Library, Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 





Loan Packets on Education and 
National Defense 


An Information Exchange on Education 
and National Defense has been established in 
the U. S. Office of Education as a clearing 
house for ideas and materials contributed by 
schools, organizations, and other interested 
groups in an effort to offer helpful suggestions 
concerning ways in which schools, colleges 
and communities can aid national defense. 
Write for free material about the Packets, the 
list of titles, and general information of the 
Exchange. 





The week of November 8-14, 1942, has been 
designated as American Education Week. The 
general theme is “Education for Freemen.” 





THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a republic; a sovereign Nation of many 
sovereign states; a perfect union, one and in- 
separable; established upon those principles 
of freedom, equality, justice and humanity 
for which American patriots sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes. I therefore believe it is 
my duty to my country to love it; to support 
its constitution; to obey its laws; to respect 
its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 
—William Tyler Page. 
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Youth for Tomorrow 

(Continued from page 218) 

principles so essential to the future of our 
American citizenship? 

Does your program include a_ well-or- 
ganized, comprehensive plan for intramural 
activities, with an activity for every student 
and every student in an activity? Or is your 
program such that you concentrate on a 
selected few and turn a deaf ear upon the re- 
quests of the mass? Do you give students the 
benefit of companionship and association with 
real gentlemen and true sportsmen who ex- 
emplify the highest ideals of sportsmanship? 

It is a recognized fact that most com- 
munities will conduct themselves at contests 
on just about the same plane that educational 
leadership is conducted in their communities. 
If educational leadership is on a high plan, if 
participation in activities is conducted accord- 
ing to rules and regulations, with fair play 
and sportsmanship, your fans and your sup- 
porters will come to recognize the educational 
value therein and will expect such a pro- 
gram, and not the old type of “win at any 
cost”; they will allow control and responsibil- 
ity for your program to rest entirely within 
your school. 

Mr. E. M. Thompson, Superintendent of 
Schools at Rock Springs, Wyoming, and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of their State Association 
(Mr. Thompson served in the last war as a 
machine gun officer) has said: “If I were 
again an officer in the United States Army, 
I would like to have under my command boys 
who have taken an active part in basketball, 
football, and other types of athletic activities. 
These boys are vigorous, alert, and are clear 
thinkers under pressure. They are rugged and 
able to ‘take it’ as well as ‘dish it out.’” 

There never was a time in the history of 
this country that we needed “vigorous, alert, 
and clear thinkers” more than at present. 
Everyone will agree that the type of training 
which a boy receives in athletics contributes 
essentially to the development of good sol- 
diers, sailors, aviators, etc. This training is 
not enough; it should be broadened to meet 
our National Emergency; it should contribute 
to the moral, spiritual, physical and mental 
make-up of every American boy and girl. 

Is your program sound and far-reaching, 
yet within the grasp of every boy and girl? 
Is its policy and control kept within the prov- 
ince of the Superintendent and local School 
Board? Is it educationally sound? Does it 
have desirable outcomes for healthy, whole- 
some citizenship? 

Is not now an excellent time to ponder, to 
re-check your school’s activity program—for 
Philosophy, Scope and Sequence, and de- 
sirable Outcomes? 





A bird in a cage is not half a bird.—Beecher. 
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Questions from the Floor 


By THE Ebitur 





@ If a music club is selective, should another 
club be organized which any student may 
join?—Ralph L. Capps, Dexter, Missouri. 


We assume that “selective” means, “on the 
basis of musical ability.” In which case we 
should say that there is as much logic in a 
“first” and “second” (by other designations, 
perhaps) music club as there is for a first and 
second basketball team. 

Obviously, the morale, as well as the music, 
of a rather experienced group can be easily 
wrecked by one inexperienced musician. Too, 
“making” the “first” club supplies real mo- 
tivation to the beginner. And, further, the 
“second” club offers an opportunity for any 
student to explore his musical possibilities. 
These are valid justifications for a “second” 
club. 

If “selective” means that the students 
“make” the club on any basis other than 
musicianship, we’d chuck it into the nearest 
river. 


@ Will the carry-over values justify extra- 
curricular activities?—Eileen Minns, DuBois, 
Pennsylvania. 


Well, if we didn’t believe so, we should not 
be greatly interested in them. To say the very 
least, the carry-over from acutal participation 
in activities which require the qualities, char- 
acteristics, or qualifications essential to adult 
good citizenship is certainly not less than 
that from the usual formal curriculum with 
its stress upon academic scholarship. 

Suppose we ask some questions? Does a 
study of civics, for example, guarantee good 
citizenship? We seriously doubt it. It may 
guarantee, to a limited passing-mark extent, 
some knowledge of how government is or- 
ganized, and may, incidentally, suggest the 
proper ideals, but it provides few or no op- 
portunities for actual practice. History “tells 
about,” but affords no opportunities for 
“practice in.” Algebra, Latin and similar col- 
legiate-imitative courses have practically no 
carry-over whatever. The average student, 
as an adult will never use them directly. But 
the exploded notion that academic subjects— 
especially if they are “hard” and distasteful 
will somehow mysteriously develop mental 
powers, culture, or what have you, is still 
tenaciously held by many teachers and prin- 
cipals. 

You wouldn’t teach football by having the 
“player” merely learn the history of the game, 
the rules, the story of the manufacture of the 
ball and equipment, the plays commonly used, 
first aid, etc., have him learn to “concentrate,” 
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“reason,” “judge,” and “imagine,” and then 
send him out onto the field. Rather, you’d 
give him the fundamentals, and then arrange 
for him to practice and practice and practice 
in actual natural settings. 


Similarly with education. We are stupid to 
imagine that just because a student learns a 
lot of facts he will necessarily become a good 
citizen. He needs some theory, of course, but 
he also needs actual practice in settings which 
resemble to some degree those in which as an 
adult he will find himself. And many activi- 
ties, especially those centering around par- 
ticipation, provide these settings. The regular 
curriculum doesn’t. 


@ Is it a good plan to have school begin early 
enough in the morning so that the last period 
in the afternoon can be used for scheduling 
extra-curricular activities? Should the pupils 
who do not participate be excused from 
school?—Ethel M. Spaller, Willoughby, Ohio. 


First, we shall vote against excusing any 
pupil from the school because he doesn’t par- 
ticipate in the activities program. We'll ex- 
cuse him from the activities, if necessary, but 
see that he does something worth while dur- 
ing the period. 

Second, we'll vote against the “last” period 
of the day. It is about the most unsuitable 
period for extra-curricular activities. And 
changing it would eliminate your difficulty 
of the last-period-excusings. But that is not 
the only reason why we vote against it. All 
periods of the day are being used, but the third 
period in the morning and first and second 
periods after lunch are those most commonly 
utilized. Some schools provide for certain 
groups on one day or period and for others 
at another period, or the same period on an- 
other day—if you follow us. 


There are several ways in which the regular 
school day can be arranged to provide for 
a one-or-more-day-a-week activity period, 
without adding to the length of the day. 
Shortening periods, making an_ irregular 
schedule (which varies to some extent from 
day to day), dropping a period and doubling 
“outside” work, etc. The type of scheduling 
depends on several factors, the curriculum, 
length of period, organization of class and 
study time, size of student body and faculty, 
rooms and equipment available, etc. Working 
in an activity program represents quite an 
administrative problem—which is one of the 
reasons why it is still not done in many 
schools. 

To repeat: we should not excuse students 
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from school because they don’t participate in 
the activity program; we shouldn’t schedule 
activities for the last period of the day; and 
we shouldn’t lengthen the day—more than a 
very few minutes at least. 


@ What basis of justification do the following 
policies have? On the one hand, schools are 
eliminating the issuing of “certificates of hon- 
or” for outstanding academic work, and on 
the other hand, are increasing the issuing of 
“certificates of merit” for outstanding work in 
extra-curricular activities?—J. Bart. Luttrell, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 


It is well known that recognitions in the 
activity field have developed considerably, 
both in number and variety, during the past 
decade or so. But we doubt that recognition 
in the curricular field has decreased very 
much. Probably the great emphasis upon the 
activity recognitions has merely taken away 
some of the attention formerly centered on 
scholarship, when it was about the only 
achievement honored. Perhaps an eight-inch 
block emblem “outshines” a small scholarship 
pin or honor roll mention. 


We cannot agree that excellence in scholar- 
ship is the most important goal of the school, 
any more than we can agree that excellence 
in athletics or music or dramatics or publica- 
tions is the main educational objective. Good 
citizenship is the school’s main goal. But we 
can still see a place for honoring the student 
who excells in scholarship, as well as the one 
who excells in an activity. 

In short, if we recognize, in a particular 
manner, the theory of individual differences, 
we will make suitable provision for the stu- 
dent who excells in any of the school’s af- 
fairs, curricular or extra-curricular. 


@ Should the president of the student council 
be “protected”? Often we see a fine boy do- 
ing a good job as president lose in popularity 
with the student body because of the obvious 
necessity of his appearance before the public 
so often in his capacity of presiding officer 
at assemblies and leader in the activities 
sponsored by the council.—Cynthia Press, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Of course, a council president may lose 
popularity, to some extent, both because of his 
frequent appearance and also because of his 
policies and decisions. Suppose he does? That 
is the lot of everyone in public office. Surely 
no one can please everyone all of the time. 


If the president (or councillor, for that mat- 
ter) does a good and honest job, he is certain 
to lose some friends, and may even make 
enemies. At the same time, undoubtedly, he 
will also make some friends. 


If such an officer is over-sensitive to the 
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reactions of his fellow-students, he will never 
make a good officer because he will be a fol- 
lower and not a leader. A leader must stay 
ahead of his constituents; true, he must bring 
them along, but he certainly cannot afford to 
be dragged along by them. 

Herein is the difference between the politi- 
cian and the statesman. The politician (said 
a famous one), “spends 95 per cent of his 
time in finding out what his constituents want 
and five per cent of his time in howling for 
it.” The statesman looks into the future, 
studies , investigates, evaluates and then de- 
cides on the basis of his facts and with his 
best judgment, largely irrespective of possible 
popular reaction. 

Personally, we believe that the popularity 
angle should be largely ignored, but that, in 
the induction of new members to the council, 
it is wise to point out their obligation to 
ideals, rather than to friends, in order to pre- 
pare them for the criticism that is certain to 
come. 


@ Most writers advocate the policy of a home 
room sponsor carrying the same group 
throughout high school. What adjustments are 
made when about half of the freshmen drop 
out before their senior year?—B. J. Edwards, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


The adjustments necessary, depend, natur- 
ally, on the number of dropouts, the number 
of home rooms and the size of the groups. 
In some schools where the drop-out record 
is low, “the same group throughout school” 
means just this. Usually, even in such schools 
a few students to each group are lost each 
year. There are some transfers from other 
schools. In any case, the groups continue as 
they begin. 

Where the drop-out record is high, “the 
same group throughout school” becomes, to 
some extent, an ideal. Obviously, when a 
group becomes too small (just how little is 
“small” depends on local policies and condi- 
tions) two or more groups are combined, and 
one or more teachers are released, either to 
“rest” for a semester or year from home room 
work, or assigned to new lower groups. 

If two groups are to be combined and one 
teacher is to be reassigned, the administrator 
evaluates the sponsors’ abilities and assigns 
each where he or she best fits—one to the up- 
per and one to the lower group or incoming 
group. If there is little to choose between the 
two, and both want to continue with the up- 
per-grade group, he has no alternative but to 
assign one to it, and promise the other sponsor 
“permanency” with her new group. 





Patriotism has its roots deep in the instincts 
and the affections. Love of country is the ex- 
pansion of filial love.—Field. 
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Office Hours For Parents 


Epna W. Stmmons, Principal, Ebinger 
School, Chicago, Illinois 


At the Ebinger School we find it advanta- 
geous to set aside certain hours when the 
head assistant, Miss Nellie Day, is free from 
classroom duties. Conferences are often ar- 
ranged with parents of maladjusted children 
at these times. 

Parents are made to feel welcome and free 
to come in for discussion of their child prob- 
lems and usually respond helpfully. A friend- 
ly discussion between parent and teacher 
and principal seldom fails to send the parent 
out feeling better equipped to meet his or 
her problem and more ready to co-operate 
with the school. 

Time for counseling is planned by manipu- 
lation of our gymnasium and art programs so 
as to engage boys and girls of two rooms to- 
gether, thus freeing Miss Day. Four and one- 
half hours each week is therefore available 
for sessions with maladjusted children and 
their parents— conferences, emotional and 
special tests, diagnosis, etc. We are well 
pleased with the results of this plan, as all 
pupils studied have shown improvement, and 
parents are grateful for the conference. 


Books frequently used as reference material 
for the parents’ use are here listed: Under- 
standing the Adolescent, by Douglas A. Tuom; 
Everyday problems of the Everyday Child, 
by Douglas A. Tuom; About Ourselves, by 
Harry A. Overstreet; What Life Can Mean to 
You, by Alfred Adler. 


One-Act Play Contest 


Maurice A. DUNKLE, North East High 
School, North East, Maryland 


Hail to the new order! Dramatics is now 
an integral part of general education. This 
can be justified only to the extent to which 
each student has an opportunity to participate 
in satisfying experiences and to grow as best 
he can. “Spectatoritis” is not the solution. 
Neither is the goal of presenting a profes- 
sional performance adequate—although the 
finished product may be of such quality. 
To conceive this to be the desirable end-prod- 
uct is to exhibit a completely inadequate con- 
ception of the function of all school activities. 

How fare the traditional school plays and 
senior class plays when considered in this 
light? At North East we decided that they were 
lacking because they placed emphasis upon 
outcomes which could no longer be justified. 
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Thus, in modern educational parlance, we 
had a “felt need.” Next came the search for 
a means of satisfying this need. The solution, 
credit for which must be given to Mrs. Ralph 
H. Beachley, came in the form of a one-act 
play contest. The plan for this contest works 
as follows. The Dramatic Club is the activity 
from which growth starts. Here, from the 
various classes, are students interested pri- 
marily in work of this nature. This group 
forms the nucleus around which all school 
dramatics is developed, and naturally the one- 
act play contest. 

Committees are appointed by each home- 
room to meet with similar committees from 
other homerooms of the same class. This 
committee, usually including one or more 
members of the Dramatic Club, receives aid 
and suggestions from the sponsors. After 
careful consideration of the available mater- 
ial, the committee makes the selection of the 
one-act play to be presented by its class. 

Through the homerooms, all are urged to 
try out for parts in the play. Members of the 
class and the homeroom sponsors sometimes 
put pressure upon certain members, those 
reticent about displaying their talents. It is 
to be hoped that this is within the limitations 
of approved guidance practices. Any student 
desiring to try out for one or several parts is 
given opportunities to do so. Those who are 
outstanding in certain parts are selected by 
the teacher or teachers sponsoring the play 
to be given by that class. These students then 
aid the sponsors in selecting the remaining 
characters in the play, the stage manager, 
property manager, costume manager, and 
prompters. 

Practices are held during school time, ac- 
cording to a schedule which takes advantage 
of sponsors’ free periods and study halls. Here 
emphasis is upon interpretation, with many 
of the suggestions for improvement coming 
from students. Occasionally the sponsor of 
the Dramatic Club is present and offers ad- 
vice. Quite often the upper classes hold prac- 
tices by themselves. 

Prior to the night of the contest the issue 
is kept alive in the homerooms through a 
systematic campaign culminating in a sale 
of tickets by students. As an incentive they 
are given a free ticket for each five tickets 
they sell. It should be noted here that the 
price of tickets is nominal, as this contest is 
not primarily a money making scheme. It is 
conceived as an educational experience for 
the audience, as well as for the actual par- 
ticipants. 

The big night arrives! Everyone is nervous, 
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but miraculously everything goes off much 
better than anyone had expected. The im- 
partial judges select the winning play, usual- 
ly a very difficult task. The winning class 
is rewarded with a small prize presented by 
the school. The other participating classes 
feel that they were still successful, i.e. that 
they gained. They further resolve to profit 
by their experience next year 

This one-act play contest has been in suc- 
cessful operation for eight years. Many be- 
lieve it to be the outstanding program offered 
in the entire community. We realize that it 
is not perfect, but many schools in our sec- 
tion have deemed the idea to be of sufficient 
value to justify the presentation of similar 
contests. 


Mark Twain Project 


LOUISE KANSTEINER, Hannibal High School, 
Hannibal, Missouri 


The American Literature class of the high 
school in Hannibal, Missouri, has carried on 
a very interesting Mark Twain project. 

The first activity in the project was on Oc- 
tober 16, when the Mark Twain Memorial 
Bridge which spans the Mississippi River at 
Hannibal became a free bridge. 

All the schools were dismissed for the day 
in order that the boys and girls might par- 
ticipate in the celebration, and the class took 
this opportunity to take pictures of the 
bridge, of the floats in the parade, and of the 
distinguished guests and speakers among 
whom was Governor Lloyd Stark of Mis- 
souri. These pictures were placed in the 
notebooks, which each member of the class 
had made. 

At a regular class period an authority on 
Mark Twain spoke to the class about the life 
of the great humorist. This talk was also 
written up for the notebooks. 

Another class period was used for visiting 
the Mark Twain Home, the Mark Twain Mu- 
seum, and the Becky Thatcher House. Each 
pupil took along paper and pencil and jotted 
down the interesting things told by the guides 
at these places. 

The pupils were asked to go to the Chamber 
of Commerce office for folders and pamphlets 
containing material on the various Mark 
Twain features. These were used for informa- 
tion in class discussion and for the notebooks. 

Several pupils wrote poems about the 
bridge, the Mark Twain Home, the Becky 
Thatcher House and Mark Twain characters. 
The best poem was published in the school 
paper. 

Each pupil read one of Mark Twain’s books 
and the essay, “The Death of Jean.” Brief 
summaries of these were written in the note- 
books. 

On the day preceding Mark Twain’s birth- 
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day, November 30, in the show cases on the 
main floor of the school were displayed the 
character dolls, Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn, 
Becky Thatcher, and Aunt Polly—all the cre- 
ations of Mrs. Albert Pulliam of Hannibal. 


The high light of the project was the mak- 
ing of an attractive and well organized note- 
book. The best notebook was sent to Mark 
Twain's daughter, Clara Gabrilowitsch, of Los 
Angeles, California. 


This project gave the class an opportunity 
for learning about a celebrity who was once 
a citizen of Hannibal and afforded them a 
drill in assembling and organizing material. 


Fun in Raising Funds 


C. J. JoHnson, Jr., Jordan Sellers High 
School, Burlington, North Carolina 


When pupils are organizing clubs and other 
minor activities, a need arises for funds to 
finance these activities, so that the pupils need 
not be asked for donations and small dues 
during the remainder of the year. Since there 
is no student council, the president of the 
senior class secured permission to organize 
a committee to discuss plans for the raising 
of funds. This group was made of one mem- 
ber from each homeroom. 


After much discussion of many ideas, the 
group decided to sponsor a “Mammoth Vari- 
ety Contest.” This project required the will- 
ingness of business concerns to make it a suc- 
cess. Permission was granted through the 
Merchants’ Association to contact all mer- 
chants, barbers, cosmetologists, shoe repairers, 
taxi owners and seamstresses. These co- 
operated 100 per cent, which meant that all 
consented to contribute some gift. These gifts 
signifying the donor were displayed in the 
corridors of the school building and in cases 
where the gift was not material, a placard 
showing the nature of it was displayed along 
with the others. 


The steering committee was divided into 
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all committees needed—advertising, tickets, 
program and others. 

Meanwhile in the school, classes had elected 
a candidate for the grand prize to be given. 
The first prize was a wrist watch, bought by 
the school. The second and third prizes were 
complete outfits made of clothing given. Each 
homeroom put forth every effort to win for 
their representative. 


The money was procured by selling tickets 
for admission to the “Variety Show and Pro- 
gram.” The pupil who sold the highest num- 
ber of tickets for the contestant also won a 
prize. The program consisted of games, danc- 
ing contests, and an amateur show. The tick- 
ets were numbered and gave all guests a 
chance to win one of the prizes. 


All money collected was accurately ac- 
counted for by pupils under the supervision 
of a member of the faculty. A report of every 
penny—receipts and disbursements—was giv- 
en to the audience. This gave them a feeling 
that they had been treated fairly and that 
through their aid the school had prospered. 


To motivate interest the standings of each 
homeroom were shown each day. A chart rep- 
resenting an automobile race—each car rep- 
resenting a different homeroom—was placed 
on the main bulletin board. The cars were 
seen racing toward the goal. Each day, as the 
classes reported, the cars were moved farther 
toward the finishing line. On the final night 
which dated three weeks from the beginning 
of the project, the auditorium was packed 
with parents and patrons of the school. 


Dances That Are Different 


Rutu ArrHur, Honesdale High School 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania 


In many schools where equipment and 
space are limited, dancing is practically the 
only social activity of the high school in which 
a large number of students participate. When 
several dances come close together on the so- 
cial calendar, they become boring affairs not 
only to the faculty but to the students too, un- 
less some degree of imagination is put into 
their planning. True it is more work to plan 
a dance which is different, but it is also more 
fun. 


Our first dance last year was an alumni re- 
union dance sponsored by a very wide awake 
junior class. A special effort was made to 
contact ail the alumni of recent years and get 
them interested in the dance from the stand- 
point of an evening’s reunion with old friends. 
To further highlight the affair, it was an- 
nounced that a harvest queen would be 
chosen on the basis of beauty and personal- 
ity. In order to do away with reluctance in 
entering the contest, every girl in the room 
was asked to march around the room in front 
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of the judges’ stand at the beginning of the 
contest. The first eliminations were made so 
quickly and in such large numbers that no 
one was embarrassed. 


The picture of the harvest queen appeared 
in the local papers the next day, and the 
dance was the topic of conversation for sever- 
al days. The alumni reunion dance was so 
successful both socially and financially that 
the juniors decided to make it an annual af- 
fair. 

However, a dance does not have to be on so 
large a scale to be different. The freshman 
class sponsored a barn dance which provided 
quite as much fun as the more ambitious un- 
dertaking of the juniors. The gymnasium was 
decorated with scare crows, wagon wheels, 
and straw and the dancers were asked to 
come in old clothes. An evening of hilarious 
fun resulted, and many students thought this 
dance the most successful of the year. 

A Sadie Hawkins Day Dance, patterned on 
the “Dog Patch” of comic strips, proved to be 
a second triumph for the juniors. Interest in 
the dance was created throughout the day. 
In the morning students and the faculty were 
presented with patches and many of the jun- 
iors were resplendent in overalls and calicos 
and equipped with corn cob pipes. Old clothes 
and patches were in order at the dance, and 
a fine was imposed on those who came 
“dressed up.” The Dog Patch atmosphere 
was created by the decorations, and Li’l Ab- 
ner, Daisy Mae, and Ma Yokum amused the 
dancers throughout the evening. 


Dances do not have to be formal, elaborate, 
expensive affairs to be fun; in fact many stu- 
dents will enter in the fun of a barn dance 
who would be too self-conscious to participate 
in a formal prom. Variety and good planning 
will keep the dance program of any high 
school from becoming boring. 


Grandparents’ Night 


Betty J. Brown, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Two years ago in the middle of our school 
year, when general school interest began to 
lag, our principal announced that there would 
be a Grandfathers’ Night in place of our regu- 
lar Parent-Teacher Meeting scheduled to meet 
the next month. Teachers sent side glances 
to one another, and pupils emitted humorous 
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chuckles. This was a complete surprise to 
everyone. 

None of us had ever heard of such a ridicu- 
lous proposal before. Imagine grandfathers 
coming to a school. No—it wouldn’t succeed— 
that’s what we thought! 


Fliers were printed in the printing shop and 
distributed by our Hiking Club over our en- 
tire school district. Several announcements 
were made by students in assemblies, and, 
to encourage more grandfathers who probably 
lived out of our city invitations and envelopes 
were printed and given to the students. Fin- 
ally, prizes were offered to grandfathers 
coming the longest distance, to the oldest 
grandfather, the youngest, and the one with 
the most grandchildren. 

A prominent citizen who had a grandchild 
in our school was asked to preside at the 
meeting. He conducted an election of officers, 
who were to form the first executive com- 
mittee of the Roosevelt Junior High School 
Grandfathers’ Association. 

Came Grandfathers’ Night—came grand- 
fathers—and, came more parents than had 
ever appeared at any previous Parent-Teach- 
er Meeting. There were those from our own 
town and those from far away. In fact, one 
grandfather came a distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles. 

They elected their officers, were more than 
pleased, and seemed to take a particular de- 
light in feeling that they too, now, were real- 
ly a part of the school and its life. 

Was our Granfathers’ Night a success? Yes, 
doubly so—so much that this year it was 
changed to a Grandparents’ Night—including 
the grandmothers. The affair was as much of 
a success, if not more so, than the first and 
has now a permanent place in our school pro- 
gram. 

Now, we can attribute our increased inter- 
est in our Parent-Teacher Association, and the 
friendlier, more cooperative feeling of the 
parents to the school to our annual Grand- 
parents’ Night. 


We “Grow” A New School Song 


MARGARET McCuuskey, Chairman, School 
Spirit Committee Student Council, Hick- 
man High School, Columbia, Missouri 


Hickman High School has for a long time 
been in need of a good school song. Aye 
Forever, a sentimental ballad of the old fash- 
ioned sort, was adopted in 1920 and indif- 
ferently sung for many years. Rally, Rally, 
another failure, was endured by 700 students 
for two years. Demands for a new school song 
grew loud and insistent. The school spirit 
committee of the Student Council realized 
that a satisfaction of this demand was its 
responsibility and set to work at writing to 
different high schools of Missouri with the 
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feeble hope that through this correspondence 
a new song might be found. 

The school spirit committee agreed on the 
following requirements for a_ satisfactory 
school song: 


1. It should be appropriate both for a foot- 
ball fighting song and for a commencement 
program. 

2. It should be original (tune as well as the 
words). 

3. It should be popular enough to be accepted 
by a two-thirds majority vote 

4. It should be pitched in a key that will suit 
all voices. 


When our committee had almost given up 
the expectation of ever finding anything ac- 
ceptable, C. M. Stookey, our ingenious band- 
master, presented for consideration an origin- 
al tune with words which he had written. 
He invited us to use it if we liked for a school 
song and released all rights to his song to the 
Student Council. 


Kewpies On the March was unanimously 
accepted by the school spirit committee, and 
we decided that it should be premiered in 
assembly. At our suggestion, the band and 
chorus staged a premier, and it was enthusi- 
astically received by Hickmanites. Many 
eager requests poured in that we make it the 
official school song. 


The school spirit committee recommended 
that the following be adopted as a tradition 
in regard to our school song: 

1. Every student will learn the words and 
tune. 

2. Students and faculty members will stand 
when it is being played. 


After the homerooms had discussed and 
considered Aye Forever, Rally, Rally, and 
Kewpies On the March, a vote was taken in 
which every member of the student body who 
desired, cast his ballot. After the vote had 
been counted, Kewpies On the March was 
pronounced our official school song by a 
large majority vote. 

The members of Hickman’s Student Council 
appreciate the sort of faculty sponsoring 
which encourages such student initiative, and 
which lends faculty assistance to student at- 
tempts at improving their activity program. 
We feel that by our close association with our 
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principal and faculty, we are learning some- 
thing which will be of vital importance to 
us as citizens of our community and our 
democracy. 


Boys Physical Education Leaders Club 


Rupert A. WILuIAMs, Director of Physical 
Education and Athletics, Edward Hand 
Junior High School, Lancaster, Pa. 


The Physical Education Teacher can greatly 
facilitate his work by developing class leaders 
to assist in conducting all phases of class ac- 
tivity. A desire to become a leader should be 
developed by the instructor. The privilege of 
becoming a leader should be made an honor. 
The practice of allowing the classes to select 
their own leaders is conducive to the develop- 
ment of good qualities of active leadership, 
which often has a fine carry-over value. 

Requirements have been set up as follows: 


1. Desire for membership in one of the Boys 

Leaders Clubs 
. Acceptability to the class 
Good personality (patience, tact, sense 
of humor, cheerfulness) 

Good appearance 

Good Physical Education grade (B) 
. Ambition 

. Conscientiousness 

. Reliability 

. Ability to stand authority 

Due to the large number of Boy Leaders, 
two separate clubs are formed. 

A. Junior Leaders 

1. This club is composed of seventh grade 
boys, with the assistant physical edu- 
cation instructor as their director. 

2. They will require more elementary 
instruction as these boys are all new 
in our school. 

B. Senior Leaders 

1. This club is composed of eighth and 
ninth graders. 

2. The majority of these boys were lead- 
ers the semester before and can have 
more advanced instruction. They will 
have some activities not given in the 
seventh grade. 

Each club meets one period per week, dur- 
ing the time set aside for all school clubs. The 
club officers are president, vice-president, 
secretary, and school paper reporter. The club 
meeting places alternate between the gym- 
nasium, athletic field, and health room. 

The club period is chiefly for instruction; 
however, many special activity periods are 
added. Club instruction includes: 

. Class organization 

. Weighing and measuring 

. Supervision of locker room 
. Indoor activities 

Outdoor activities 

Tests 


on 
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7. Safety first in activities 

8. Care of the injured 

9. Fire drills 

We believe the two Leaders Club idea has 
greatly increased leadership interest and has 
developed better leadership. 





Development of 
Six-Player Field Hockey 
(Continued from page 235) 


of hockey. Following is a brief summary of 
their experiences and observations. 

a. There is increased activity for each indi- 
vidual player which leads to a greater degree 
of interest and enthusiasm. 

b. There is an opportunity for increased 
development of individual skill. 

ec. The game is fast with the ball chang- 
ing possession frequently. 

d. Ordinarily the scoring of goals is fairly 
frequent which helps to keep interest. 

e. The rules’ and strategy of play are rela- 
tively easy to teach. 

f. The danger of accidents is decreased. 


The game of six-player hockey apparently 
meets a need that has existed for some time 
among the small secondary schools and col- 
leges. Some schools will continue to use the 
game throughout the winter months. A sum- 
mary of the reports submitted by the national 
committee members will be released as soon 
as the majority of the representatives have 
participated in the experimentation. 


'The ‘“Six-Player Field Hockey Guide for 
Coaches and Players including the Official 
Rules’’ is published by the Wilson Sporting 
Goods Company, 2087 N. Campbell Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Copies may be received free 
of charge by addressing the publishers. 





Be just and fear not; let all the ends thou 
aim’st at be thy country’s, thy God’s and 
truth’s.—Shakespeare. 
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ESTABLISH A PICTURE 
LENDING LIBRARY 


R. H. BROTHERTON, Superintendent 
Harbor Beach Public Schools 
Harbor Beach, Michigan 


Teach art and art appreciation by the es- 
tablishment of a picture collection as a part 
of the school library service. Collect prints 
and reproductions both in frame and port- 
folio. Sell memberships, which entitle the 
holder to a picture a month. 

Make each reproduction an art lesson in 
the schoolrooms that hold memberships. Aid 
patrons in choosing pictures for their homes 
by trying out various types of pictures from 
the lending library and determining by this 
means the coloring, subject matter, and size 
of pictures most desirable. 

Place this project in the hands of a com- 
mittee of art enthusiasts of which the school 
art instructor is a member. Make it the re- 
sponsibility of this committee to select, pre- 
pare, lend and receive pictures for the library. 


USE LOUD SPEAKER AND MICROPHONE 
FOR OCCASIONAL CLASSROOM WORK 


EpNA VON BERGE, Teacher 
Kiser High School, Dayton, Ohio 


Make class lessons more varied and inter- 
esting by using a loud speaker and micro- 
phone for occasional class lessons. Have class 
contests as a means or oral review, dividing 
the class into teams with a class member, 
rather than the teacher, as spokesman. In this 
way every member has an opportunity to 
speak before the microphone. Use the micro- 
phone for class reports or talks. Some lessons 
lend themselves to dramatization over the 
microphone. Try them out. Use the micro- 
phone in the classroom first; then later, as 
pupils have gained assurance, conduct a lesson 
in the auditorium as an assembly program. 


CONDUCT A SCHOOL AUCTION 
TO RAISE MONEY 


C. C. Harvey, Principal Tamms 
Community High School, Tamms, Illinois 


Try this project if you want to have a lot of 
fun and at the same time raise some easy 
money for school activities. Get as many stu- 
dents as possible to bring some object to be 
auctioned off. Get parents and citizens of the 
community to donate objects to be sold at 
aucion. Have it understood that the proceeds 
from the auction will go into the activity fund 
of the school. Invite all residents of the com- 
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munity—both students and adults—to attend 
the auction. Give the event as much publicity 
as you can in order to arouse interest in the 
community and assure a large attendance. 
Make a list of the objects to be sold and dis- 
tribute it throughout the community in con- 
nection with the advertising of the event. 
Then get a particularly clever auctioneer to 
act as master of ceremonies and sell the 
products. You will be surprised at the inter- 
est. You will also be surprised at some of the 
objects students will dig up and contribute 
to be sold. 


FORM A FURNITURE REPAIR SQUAD 


J. ALLISON STEVENSON, Administrative 
Assistant, Andrew Jackson High School 
St. Albans, Borough of Queens, New York 


Organize shop course students who are will- 
ing to give a daily period, or part of a period, 
to help keep furniture in repair. Give squads 
of three or four of these boys tools and cre- 
dentials that will enable them to go about the 
building, trying chairs for loose or weakened 
joints and looking for other defects in school 
furniture. Give them time and permission to 
render a school service in their field of in- 
terest, to demonstrate their ability in shop 
work, and to gain practice in meeting a real 
need in the field of woodworking. Invite them 
to formulate and post such slogans as this one, 
which our Repair Squad has posted in our 
cafeteria, “Stand up for your rights, but if you 
want to sit down for your meals, don’t tilt 
back in your chairs.” 


TRY A GROUP EXPERIMENT 
IN DICTATORSHIP 


C. C. Harvey, Principal Tamms 
Community High School, Tamms, Illinois 


Engage a group of students in a study of 
the characteristics and methods of dictator- 
ship as contrasted with the democratic way. 
Let the students try out the two methods of 
procedure in the government of their group. 
While the dictatorial method is being tried, 
let the teacher be the dictator, prescribing all 
group activities, settling all discussions and 
differences of opinion by dictatorial methods, 
then administering punishments. Let him ap- 
point two students to act as secret policemen, 
and to report to him on the private actions 
of the others. Open each meeting with the 
teacher’s reading the report of the secret 
police. At a specified time or when students 
have had enough of the dictorial procedure, 
change to the democratic process. Let the 
members form their own rules, plan together, 
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arrive at decisions by reason and discussion, 
and carry on in a democratic and cooperative 
way. You will find that this demonstration 
will give students an appreciation of the 
democratic procedure, and show them the 
contrast between democracy and dictatorship. 





Dramatics in Our Speech Problem 
(Continued from page 224) 

play-writing; (5) to attain appreciation of 
good plays; (6) to imbibe the history of the 
theater; (7) to gain social development; (8) to 
make lasting friendships; (9) and to learn the 
lesson of cooperation. We believe that our 
dramatic club fulfills all these expectations. 
Drama, although relegated from the regular 
curriculum, exerts as great an influence upon 
the students as any of the core subjects. As 
the years go by, drama will become a stand- 
ard course in every high school. 

Since about eighteen hundred the pro- 
moters of drama have been endeavoring to 
lift dramatics to an artistic level, let us carry 
on so that our lives and the lives of our stu- 
dents may be enriched socially, intellectually, 
and artistically. It is reasonable to prophesy 
that the future of dramatics rests in the hands 
of the secondary schools and colleges. There- 
fore the teachers of today have the responsi- 
bility of developing the theater of the future. 
How well will they perform the task? 





Possibilities of 
Forum Clubs In High Schools 
(Continued from page 215) 


you do, there may be regrets. Tradition must 
change slowly.’” 

Whether we use the forum club in these 
ways or not, we in the schools must find ways 
of “enthroning” democracy in all its works. 
As it is, schoolrooms and systems are but too 
often “benevolent autocracies.” We are try- 
ing to use army methods to turn out mass 
production of learning. Only as it is lived 
can it be learned. Every school procedure 
must embody democracy, and all concerned 
with any decision should have some part of 
it. The whole learning-teaching situation 
should be on this basis. 


We must allow pupils to experience ar- 
rival at opinions through varied examination 
of others and not through prior-chosen con- 
clusions of other days. They will have to 
study actual current controversial issues. The 
adults have to face live issue problems, why 
bring children up on dead issue problems? 
We seek a social intelligence indeed to cope 
with social situations. 


®*‘MoehIman, Arthur B., “Commencements”’ in 


Nation's Schools 42 (April '39) pp. 133-38 
*TMoehlman, Arthur B., ‘‘Commencements”’ in Na- 
tion’s Schools 42 (April '39) pp. 133-38. 
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| What de you want in a play? 
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BACK TO THE FARM has everything--- 


strong appeal for schools 
fascinating plot and clever lines 
abundance of both humor and pathos 
attractive parts for all the cast 
easy costumes and settings 
no royalty charge 
copies at nominal cost 


Hundreds of high schools of America will produce BACK TO THE 
FARM this year. Be first in your section. 


Price 25c per copy, eleven copies for $2.50. Order now. 


School Activities Publishing Company 


Topeka, KANSAS 
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New Helps 


@ THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE, by 
Agnes de Lima. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, 1942. 355 pages. 


This early comer in 1942 is something dif- 
ferent in Progressive Education. It repre- 
sents the considered conclusions of a pioneer 
group headed by Elisabeth Irwin which for 
over twenty years has been demonstrating 
how the principles and practices of the newer 
approach to education may be applied under 
the limitations of crowded city schools. The 
teachers will find many of their questions 
answered here in concrete form. The book is 
interesting, well illustrated, and easy to read. 
Parents, as well as teachers, will find it 
profitable reading. 


@® A COURSE OF STUDY IN RADIO AP- 
PRECIATION, by Alice P. Sterner. Published 
by Educational and Recreational Guides. 36 
pages. 


This is a publication which effectively helps 
to broaden and enrich the world in which the 
student lives, by directing the proper use of 
the radio. By text copy and illustrations is 
shown what goes on in the broadcasting 
studio and in schools where best methods 
are employed for improved use of the radio. 
Free Listening, Music Programs, Radio Cen- 
sorship, Sports Broadcasts, News Broadcasts, 
Radio Comedy, Radio Speeches, Radio Ad- 
vertising, Foreign Broadcasting, and Radio 
and the Home are some of the units pre- 
sented. 


@® HOW TO TEACH A JOB, by R. D. Bundy. 
Published by National Foremen’s Institute, 
1941. 63 pages. 


The increased tempo of American industry 
has served to point out a serious weakness 
of its system in the form of scarcity of skills. 
This book is the author’s contribution toward 
the correcting of that weakness by helping 
teachers. In seven short chapters are de- 
scribed the various steps in effective teach- 
ing in preparation for jobs. Lesson planning 
is outlined. Jobs are analyzed. Instructions 
are presented for preparing lessons. This is 
a timely book for American high schools. 


@® “QUICKIES.” Rehearsal-less Entertain- 
ments, by various authors. Published by Wal- 
ter H. Baker Company, 1941. 126 pages. 


As the title indicates, this is a compilation 
of entertainment features that can be pro- 
duced in a minimum of time and with little 
preparation. Its contents include twenty-five 
short plays suitable for school assembly and 
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programs of many kinds and for many pur- 
poses. No royalty charge is made to schools 
on these playlets, and any program committee 
will find the book helpful. 


@® THE INTEGRATED SCHOOL ART PRO- 
GRAM, by Leon Loyal Winslow. Published 
by McGraw-Hill, 1939. 391 pages. 


This book presents art as an outgrowth of 
the curriculum as a whole—a well-rounded 
program for art education in which school 
experiences involving information have been 
carefully integrated with those involving ac- 
tivity experiences. It is a course of study in 
art offering a well-balanced body of ordered 
aesthetic experiences in which the technical 
aspects of the subject are presented in equit- 
able relation to each other. In its design and 
format this book illustrates art, as well as 
teaches it in the modern way. 


@ GLEE MUSIC FOR TREBLE VOICES, by 
Robert W. Gibb and Haydn M. Morgan. Pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard & Company, 1939. 64 
pages. 


This book of thirty-eight songs for girls’ 
voices gives variety and quality to the repert- 
oire of a school’s music department. The 
songs are of the kind that appeals to popular 
audiences. The music is not difficult, yet on 
any program gives the impression that some- 
thing has been prepared particularly for that 
special occasion. 





Gatesville High School 
Student Defense Council 
(Continued from page 232) 


step toward defense, the Press Club voted to 
decrease the high school paper from eight 
pages to four, thus cutting the expense of the 
paper. All money realized from the sale of 
the paper at its former price, not actually 
necessary to the printing of the paper, will 
be used in the buying of bonds. 


Unknown to the seniors present at the high 
school at the time of their active expression of 
patriotism was the reason of the absence of 
three of their members, Bobbie Melton, A. 
B. Bennett, and Arch Rogers. It was learned 
later in the day that they had gone to Waco 
to join the marines.—Texas Outlook. 


New Stlye Book show- 
ing Uniforms IN COLORS. 
Also special designing. Won- 
derful line of samples. Write 
us first. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1060 8. 
4th St., Greenville, Illinois 

















Comedy Cues 


New GERSHWIN TUNE 


Oscar Levant, the irrepressible wit of the 
Information Please radio program, recently 
appeared in St. Louis as piano soloist with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. When he fin- 
ished the last number on the program, Ger- 
shwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, the applause was 
terrific and he was called back again and 
again. 

Mr. Levant had only a half-hour in which 
to catch the train to Pittsburgh for another 
concert next day, so he tried to beg off giving 
an encore by announcing to the audience: “I 
have to catch a train.” However, he finally 
broke down and played a brief Gershwin 
prelude. 

Next day one of the St. Louis music critics 
closed his enthusiastic review of the concert 
in these words: “For an encore Mr. Levant 
played one of those nostalgic melodies of Ger 
-shwin, I Have to Catch a Train.” 

—The New Yorker. 


DaAFFY DEFINITIONS 


“Backstroke: What we do to make our kit- 
ten purr.” 

“Hockey: The guy who runs a pawn shop.” 

“Prize Fight: A social gathering where 
they ring a bell before the punch is served.” 
-—Delaware Physical Education News Letter. 





Mrs. Brown: I hope you didn’t take a sec- 
ond helping of cake at the party. 

Bobby: No, ma. I took two pieces the first 
time.—Washington Educational Journal. 


TAKING No CHANCES 


An insurance salesman applied at a Canad- 
ian recruiting office to enlist. 

“I suppose you want a commission,” said 
the officer in charge. 

“No, thanks,” was the reply, “I’m such a 
poor shot I’d rather work on a straight sal- 
ary.”—Balance Sheet. 


Harp To PLEASE 


A farmer had a son at college. At the end 
of the first year the son came home in high 
feather. He stood second in his class. 

“Second?” said the father. “Second! Why 





—|4-SURFACE HECTOGRAPH— 


New design eliminates washing and refilling. 
Handier and easier to use than you ever ex- 
pected a duplicator to be. Complete outfit— 
holder, four legal-sized gelatin surfaces, ink 
and sponge—sent postpaid on receipt of $2.38. 


PAUL TROMMLER 71. Cortlandt st. 








New York, N. Y. 
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didn’t you stand first? What do you go to 
college for?” 


The young man returned for his second | 


year, determined to win first place. At the 
end of the year he returned home and an- 
nounced his success. 

The father looked at him for a few minutes 
in silence, then shrugged his shoulders, and 
said: “At the head of the class, eh? Well, it 
can’t be much of a college, after all.” 

—Texas Outlook. 





Kids’ Day at Cresson High School 
(Continued from page 228) 
were to take part in a program of talent. 
Every student participated. Two girls dressed 
in short, organdy dresses, hair ribbons, socks, 
and flat heeled shoes with dollies under their 
arms and lollypops in their hands were the 
first two performers. They sang and acted 
the song In the Little Red School House. The 
next performer—the largest boy in the class, 
wearing knickers, a baseball cap and freckles 
—walked up on the platform, pulling a small 
toy wagon. He turned before the assembly 
and recited the poem: 

Spring has sprung, 

The grass has riz. 

I wonder where 

The pozies is? 

The remainder of the program, which in- 
cluded the other ninety-six students, was 
just as original and entertaining as the first 
two parts described above. Everyone in the 
audience seemed to enjoy the program. The 
seniors themselves had an enjoyable time tak- 
ing part in it. 





“One of the underlying causes for the pres- 
ent war is that people have been living under 
too much tension. They need to learn to play, 
to relieve tension either through physical 
exercise or creative arts programs.”—Mrs, 
Harrison Elliott. 
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